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INTRODUCTION, 



Jtiiy ERY si^cc^ssiv? coalition against France l?as 
faikd, and, has served only, to consolidate tbft 
greatne93 which it was meajnt t^ |^^nJble• Britain 
p^u^t i^opr seel^, in aJHdicioy^ direction of hj^r 
^^wn resources, t^a* success which she has ijji va^ 
expected froxp^ thp co-pperation.^of her allies. 
Jt is worthy of the spirit which ^e inherit frpin 
our ancestorsji to bid defiance to a, presump* 
tuous enemy, and tp meet^ i;^ndi;5mayed, the^dan- 
gers which have oyjerwhelmed ow weaker neigh- 
bours. Th^ .nieaps we possess amply justify our 
cQnfidenqe, fpr th^y. require only a skilful de- 
velpp^ment to, render j^s invincible^ Our num- 
bers, j pur, y^altl(^ t^^i^f ^9i^^ ^^'* the free and 
Undaunted character of ojir people, form a bul- 
wark a§5ain;5t whic^b, tfee efforts pf France Tviji 
be directed in vain.,. 

]Byt wifx}e ti^ aountrj^ h animated by adjust 
confidence in regard to the extent of its re- 
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Vm INTEOmJCTION. 

sources, a consi46rable diflference of opinion 
exists about the efficacy of the various n^odes ii^ 
which thei^ neiqurcjes af e p%Ue4 }n\o ^Ction.— 
The legislature has been lately told by one of 
its own meipbiers*, ^i^il; after spending fifteei) 
years in endeavours to improve our military 
force, it was still at a wide distance from -itp 
object. This opinion i^ jfaentioned here, not 
t(ith. an intention of cpmmencing ii discussion 
foreign to the purpose of this i^ork, but to af- 
ford an example of the imperfection of severa 1 
of pur public measures, Indej^d, the more we' 
investigate the nature of our internal reguli-* 
tions, the more shall ^e be imprefeed wifhth^ir 
inadequacy, both to the exigency of the times, » 
and to the extent of 6ur,res6urc6^,; TKe laws 
of our national econoniVwill be founc(, ' in se- 
veral respects, as objectionable as '|ihose of our 
ITiifitary establishment A change of circum- 
stances has rendered many of our early regula-* 
tipns inexpedient and perlUdbUs; but they have, 
notwithstanding, been alfoWed/ to Subsist ; not 
that we have wanted statesn'ien equal to the task 
of correcting these prrprs, and of Bisplaying the' 
national resources in all their energy : but be- 
cause, since the ill-fated revolution 'or France^ 

* See Mr. Whitbread's speech>'on July 31, 
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INTflODUCTIOK. IX 

Ithe ^U^ntiQn tjf these -stotesin^ti 1»8 beett ab- 
sorbed by tke moi^ urgent business of war. A 
deference to popular prejudicear has also con« 
tributed to delay the adoption of seteral im- 
portant am^ndoitst^ts.: From both thesa causes 
.^^ fte^0majating eyiljS hliye eithet^ escaped tto- 
tice, or, if forded upon the attention bf go- 
^ernti^nt, have beetn, referred for cdi\sider^tion 
to. aj future period-^a, period df greater leisure 
tP ^linjstersy and 9f ffe^V^v ttftnquiUity to the 
nation*; 

A season, however, is ndW Arrived, in which 
fi^rlher delay will be dangerous. We are left to 
our own uu^^iieii efforts ; and, whether peace or 
war await as,: it is obvioiusly hecessaiy tliat we 
should derive from cfur resKnirces all the strength 
whioh an enlightfsOed policy Can affoi*d. If^ 
therefore, it appear that the genercd good can 
/be promoted by a cession of the interests of a 
particu^r branch of t;he community, the present 
is, of all others, the time ^t which that cession 
is most required. And if it farther appear, tha^ 
by such a surrender, the conceding party sustains 
only an imaginary loss, no pfdns should be 
£pare4 in the removal of whatever prejudices 
may be adverse to the national prosperity. 

A3 
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by pr^ctleal flluslrafii^ri, the ton^muiiityo^ in- 
terest whicib afeHosl ^fvery member of the ett^re; 
has ii> the wdfwe (tf the c6ldnie&^. But every 
l>anof' ouphidtm^bttilrs t^iffiofly^d ttvB haj^ 
effeets of a Ub^M poiifcy, 6tjd to the ftitility 4f 
ttee ^oomy piisdktSbii^ do ofteti^ nwade by the 
enthusiastic adrdcates of rtaiYdW syste^tts. In 
the commercial ititei^GOursc of nations, it was 
Idng thought^ that ##«»v» k^b gained by the 
one, must be lost by the other; but itis now 
pretty generally admitted that a rivalship in 
ittdastiy is >pf0*taWe to both. It was foretold, 
that t^ ianetion ttie irwdepetidelnee of A4iieric&, 
• would give a dfeaih^^low to diir*rtide ; yet, not 
: only has ow- gpnerai:^ ics^anieifce fkr tnrpaitecd 
Aat dfiany to^c^ipenody bW^our intercourse 
with^ Affierioa hetfcelf ia 4n a tenfold degree 
-ftioi^^ ex*eft»ve than when ^rt^ ^mix^ was 
subj^ td^ ()BT^-c6i?i^el. If' tiifeste'^*(^» fcie ih- 
3^ la^nlrwfertibte 4n 4^feg£a4 te^ftfrfeJ^r^cduniries, 
i feow uSuch moi* ^mtt^y ^^vRst ^h^y apply to 
rthe ddftij^dnfe^ pa«i df thfe same Ettijihre ? It 
^ ^wa^^alMaihed, that *hcUmt>n'with- Ireland 
- wouM-causfe fHe Viiin ef our wfe^6lkini wantffaic- 
•^l^r^ Has fWi«f*cbnfi?eqiletv6€^sued?* or, When 
were our W^ltefi teataafec*Ar^ :feo-^rd*p(ei^us 
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INTRODUCTION.^ Xi 

09 Since the Union? The distinotion irhich has 
so long been kept op between the Landed and 
Mercantile Interests, partakes of the imaginary 
character of the predictions I have mentioned. 
If each party will reject dispassionately, they 
will find that there exists no real difference be- 
tween them*— that each is benefited by the sue- 
icess, and injured by the losses of the other. 
The prosperity of trade makes land sell in 
England for thirty years purcfaitse, while m 
other countries it sells for twenty. The pros** 
perity of. the Landed Interest opens to th^ 
Merchant new channels of commerce. The 
union of the two in one state, forms a mixed 
commotiwealth, of a far happier character thaa 
can be constituted by mere landholders, as ift 
the South of Germany; or by mere merchants^ 
as m Holland. Vices of govemmeat would 
arise from the exclusive prepondenuoca of either 
party; but ttese are prevented Qv corr/ect^ by 
the ssdutary equipoise of the other. In payiqg 
the public taxes, as in every oth^r respect, their 
interests ajre inseparably ioterwoveu. Wii«» 
the burden is shared by botb^ is jt ftoK oi^ipu^ 
that ^atever sur|dus may acorw friQm th^ pr<99r 
periiy of either igoes to the comnoiEi imd; wi 
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iii INTHODUGTIOX* 

that eviery defalcation, on whatever side it Paaf 
originate) is a common loss ? 

. It is with princi{)l€s such as these, that I pro- 
ceed to the more immediate oly ect of this Work* 
The West-India planter asks nothing exoept 
upon, the br6ad grounds of national advantage* 
His\5ituation hasjiong been 6ruel, and requires 
only to be known to excite the sympathy of a 
generous j^ople; but^ in this season, of general 
-difficulty, it is well tp be isparing M appeals to 
public generosity. Nor does the cause I have 
undertaken require them; it rests its claim for 
redress on a more solid ground— ron the groungl 
X)f its indispensable importance to the vital in- 
iterests of the &n|>ire. .. 



- Few subjects ate less accurately understood 
l>y the puWic, than tji€ real situation of the 
West-India> trade. The number of ships which 
it- employs, the quantity and value of the mer* 
<!handise which they transport, surest, to com*- 
«on ^observation, the idea of a traffic as lucra- 
live to indivkkak, as Jt is important: to the ' 
T<bunttpy; Impi^ssed widv the recollection of 
iihe s^efiJIlid^liDirtunes of wbidi. this commerce 
was once the source^-and dazzled by its sur* 
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JtNTRODVCTlOy. ' dii 

prising ^xteQt) the world stiil associates pros* 
perity- and .a^uence with the name of Wes^tr 
India planten Af^more attentive inquiry, howr 
eyer, will speedily dispel the illusion. It will 
teach us that, by conquering and improving the 
colonies of our enepaiesy we bare incalculpbly 
:depreciated our own ; that wijdi an annual im*- 
portatiop,.'mqch exceeding our present annual 
consumption, and more than double our im- ' 
;|rartii(HQn twenty years ago, we have failed to 
adapt to this e»teo4ecji supply, a correspondent 
system of financidi regulation; "and that; while 
our manufactui^ei^ and our puWic tieasury de- 
. rive an ample revenue from this branch of our 
commerce, the individuals immediately engaged 
in it: eiqperieiice. .only disappointment and loss. 
This inqyiry will also show, that the taxes 
imposed on sugar, at the most flourishing 
period of the trade, have nqt only been 
continued during its depression, but pro- 
gressively increased ; that these tax^s, which 
the legislature intended should be borne by 
the consumer, have fallen wholly upon the, 
^ planter ; and that, by a singular and melan- 
, choly coincidence, their amount has been'aug- 
f menjted exactly in proportion as the planter's 
means of payment have diminished. 
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Thfe origiri ;t)f thesci eiriU iis to W (ohitd iti 
"the mistaken policy of the country during last 
irar. The desolation of St. Domingo, and the 
insurrections in Grenada and St. Vincent's, by 
tibridging the importation, bad'cal-ried sugar, 
in 1797 and 1798, i6 a pHce which made the 
Tiation believe that we could continue to mo- 
nopolize the supply of Europe* An attempt 
was therefore made to oblige foreigners to pay 
a -part of the duty, instead of drawing the 
whole back^ as formerly, on exportation. This^ 
impolitic regulation paved the way to the im- 
portation of sugar by neutrals, into the conti- 
nental iTOtrkets; and the extended cultivation 
of the Spanish, as well as of the French 
colonies, provides these rivals with atnple 
cargoes* They can transport the produce 
of America to Europe, during war, at half 
the expense of the British merchants, both 
in freight and insurance. ' And even when we 
are willing to make a great sacrifice, and to 
.sell OUT produce on the continent as low as 
neutrals, our access to this market is thwarted 
by the prohibitory decrees of France. Ye^ 
while we are thus impeded in our foreign in- 
tercourse, along the whole line of coast, from 
Memel to Trieste, and confined, almost solely, 
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<5d''0«? 6*w^il ^febn6b«i]Ja6«^ We arfe bbHgeci t6 
iftfi'^ort ahniially 'd c]fi5^tity W ^tigar; tixceeteig 
"by oneithM the afeidUrit o€ tJialcttis^iftption* 
livery^ charge must ctmtWue tb bfe paid witt thfe 
1^146 l*igclCir as^ ii;**he trarffec'Weve productive ; 
^nd the rddfelt^of ^tWs kectniwIAtibri of 'HIU'% 
tba« of tive' prife^ 'ffei* fbt- «u^ir by Qid poMfc^, 
not^e feirdiihg ^o6s a« profit to the planter. 
What industry can support these discourage- 
ments, or what capital can withstand such a 
corii^li^iatiOti of T>d1^d^ ?^ '' ' 

The question, therefore, is reduced to this— - 
the country miist either essentially amend the 
condition of the persons engaged in the West* 
Indk tr^e, o^ t^noiifitee that'tfade forivw. 

The inquiry, on Which we tii'e abbut to en* 
ter, is intei^sting'to evefy class of Subjects in 
vthc^'^inj^irej and to none more* than to ihose 
wiio tlirnk. themseli^ uncontYe<;ted with the 
ftte'tof ihe West Indies; A number of gen- 
tlemen of laonkd ^opcrty are sahi to enter- 
tain these sentiments. B«t thi^ ^can proceed 
only from imperfect views of the subject^ for 
we are ju^dfifed' in atitielpfeitiiig that, on a ma- 
turiy eieittiftTaflov^he English landholder vM 
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Xyi INTRODVCTI©^. 

find his dfiterest to be closibly interwav6^,i?viii)i 
that of our coloiftieei He will perceive, that 
they not only supply si great part of tha* 
navy which guards hrs property irom French 
invasion, but that they defray a surprising pror 
portioi^ of the, pubUe burdens^ — hardens tyhieh, 
in^the^ event of the ruin of these colonies, mu3t . 
fall, , with double pressure, on the landed inte- 
rest of Great Britain; 

The object of the following pages is to lay 
before the country a candid statement, 

1. Of the importance of the JVest-lndia 
. irddej as a national object 'y 

si. Of the ruinous condition of this trade 
undet the present circumstances ^ and 
of the consequefwes of its loss to the 
Country. — I shall afterwards submit, 

8. Observations on the ineans of relief; 
dceompanied with some remarks on the 
effects (f. peace on this valuable traffic^ 
as well as on the gkntrfd commerce of 
the kingdom. ... 

The investigation of such a subject can ob- 
viously have no reference to the .existing difFer- 
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^ace9 between pk^Udcat pdrttes. The qUe^tiot) 
is strictly national The gr^t^cbDsid^nltion6 
whi^ jV "involves are c(^mon td eyrty party, 
and to ^ery da^s of subjects m Great Britain ; 
for these considerations are, the preservation of 
twir revenue,, the prosperity 6f OW ttWttiitfac- 
taores, the support of our tiavy.— The readei' 
of the following pag^ will be offended by no 
Invective, and decerned by ^no mferepresentar 
tion. He willi»ieet with proofs deduced from 
o^ial docutnentd, ^nd with cu-jfunients not 
i^Olftfeti^^t^ oil vi^oA^ry theories, but on the 
-basis, utrfbrtunately too authentic, of actual 
experience; The Auth<^r has no personal, inte- 
rest in the cau^e which h^ pleads, iand he dif- 
fers in several respects from the views attrir 
buted to those whose hardships be calls upon 
ills countryroett to tilleviate. He joios his indi- 
viduU voice to ihe national approbation of the 
ii^Utioa of the-^ve-trade, a measure which 
it IS to be: hoped is not only indelibly recorded 
-in the Acts of the British Legislature, but about 
to communicate it§ beneficent influence to the 
councils of. evety maritime power. But it is 
one thi^g^ to annihilate this odious traffic, and 
another to deny to the industrious planter the 
reward of his lab(»ir« There cannot be a greater 
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aiAvoe^Afeft !^^ the slaare-itra^, j thei. cuJtwirtori 
wbO) J withmit deairing^ jaoijr fomlgck imipp\^r ior 
prtOMS^ by: hxifxmMy^j^tmiiioB,^ th^ inyuntef of 
Ilia dmE^ee^ti^t^d aegpoeis^ atid Jthe slave-factor^ 
whq w^ wont to cftlcnyatq bis pxofits/ty Ito 
©ifiQWt of ii^ fre^h joaplortiui©!^. The.«ewe 
iof tbie,planterj$ pn tbifs;great quettidn inay to 
PQQaidef^ to h^ye hfen oorff^ctly wpBcasedby 
^ highly r^pcQt^We^ member of theJHouse )«f 
^QiuoHmft. who, in; the yamojig ;di^i|8«ibn$ itWcb 
|he f^jecX hgi3 undergonft^ :h&^ »i^^ i«^ji>J^i» 
pxcept that of. compensation to ^^Rtme iodiri 
4uaJa, upeonnectedrwith.thp tmffiq itielf, but 
jiablo to 3ufter iiyqry. in titieir pfttrimopial prPr 
|>?r^e? bj^iteabqlitifin. . ;; .. : i -- ^.^\ 

In the prosecution of hi$ rps€^i^he»,i tb^ 
^^vtbor h^^ b<p?n nw:h fticted bycSirWiUwi» 
ypung's We6tTljadia,Gcw«iiWa-Pla(*.Ik^ 
Mxn Bosanquet's PawpHetP ^n: tb^ Static (Of put 
Colonies. The (h^j afflrcj^. %^^^9\Ai ecdlefr 
tion of document?, accoinpini^ by .jjjd|/eic»«5 
obgeryation3-Hb^ other abonod^ with »ouo4 
and liberal yiewa. In the forroer, wj^sp^rceiye . 
bow awjich informai^OQ nmy be. attoioed by the 
Rational jrepre«eatatiy^^ ijdbo ^ill coU^ and 
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digest the instructive materials submitted to the 
legislature — in the other, we have an example 
(as yet too rare among our merchants) of the 
benefits which the theory of cpmiperce may 
derive from applying a stock of practical know- 
ledge to ^he formation of general views. How 
many merchants are rich in experimental in- 
formation; and hpw little has political economy, 
the most important of sciences, profited by 
f heir exertions ! 

To those who are connected with the West 
Indies, it is likely that thp whole of this pam- 
phlet -may afford sonje degree of interest. But 
Jhe general reader, whose attention is fixed 
more on the result thj^n on the detail of the. 
inquiry, will be chiefly interested in the latter 
p'art — thaf part which begins in the Fourth 
(Chapter, after the Report of the Committee ot 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into ):he commercial state of the West Indies, 
^ad cprae into the Author's hands. 
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CHAPTER L 
Value of the West Indies to Great Britain. 



X HE real wealth of an empire consists not in 
accumulated riches^ but in the diffusion of indus- 
trious habits throughout the various classes of its 
population. However common, therefore, it may be 
with the inconsiderate to appreciate a branch of 
commerce by the amount which it adds to the mo- 
nied capital of a country, the more attentive inquirer 
will form his estimate on different grounds. He will 
ask, as the primary consideration, what proportion 
of the lower classes of the community owe tp this 
particular branch of conunerce their employment 
and their subsistence ; and after ascertaining its im« 
portance to that numerous portion of society wha 

ft 
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t - Value of the West Indies 

live by labour, he will proceed to investigate its value 
to the capitalist, whose province it is to give to that 
labour a beneficial direction. His next consideration 
will be, the vadue "of this trade as a nursery of sea- 
men ; and it will not be denied that to a country 
like Great Britain, dependent for her rank among 
nations on the state of lier maritime power^ the 
education and maintenance of, seamen is not only 
necessary fqi dignity, but indispensable for safety. 

A 

Let us, th^efore, endeavor to ascertain the value 
of the West-India trade to Great Britain, 

1. As a source of employment to her artisans 

and labpurprs; 

2. As a nursery of seamen ; 

8. As productive of public revenue. ^ 

The traffic of Britain comprehends within its ex- 
tensive sphere transactions with countries in the 
most opposite stages of commercial p^rogress. Some 
nations may be considered as nearly in the same 
state as ourselves; others, like Holland, are reputed 
to be farther advanced ; while a thira class will be 
allowed by all to be faV behind us. Tq the mer- 
chant, each of these clifferent situations presents 
views of advantage or disadvantage, on the re- 
spective merits of which it is difficult -to decide. 
But it is obvious that, to the manufacturer, that coun- 
try is most valuable which has few manufactures ia 
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to Great Britain*' Ij 

itself, and which sends us the produce of its soil lu 
return for the produce of our labour. America (as 
Mr. Bosanquet remarks, in his very judicious Trea* 
tise on the Value of Commerce and Colonies*) stands 
to Britaia in this predicament. To America, agri- 
culture is evidently the most lucrative of occupa* 
tions. She employs a portion of her people in na* 
vigatioii, and in the active interchange of various 
commodities ; but she manuftictures scarcely any of 
those commodities herself. She imports from thia 
country not only k&t linens and her woollens ; but 
even where the raw material is prpduced X)n her own 
soil, as in the case of cotton, she ships it t6 Britain 5 
imd takes back, both for consumption and for trafficj 
the cloths which our ipanufacturei^s have wrought 
up from her own produce. 

Our West-India colonies afford employment to 
ouF manufacturers in a still greater proportion, for 
the extent of capital invested, than the United States 
of America. Let us hear in this respect the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bosanquet, whose habits of business 
qualify him to judge with particuJar accuracy of the 
value of this trade. 

'^ tltl all the leading features of advantage, the 
intercourse l>etween Great Britain and the West- 
India Islands is eminently d^tinguished. Possessing 

♦ Page 10. 

t Thoughts on Commerce and Colooies, page 39. 
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4 Valut of the Wat Indies 

nv manufactures^ no m^ans of supplying either theiif 
real or artificial wdnts, every individusd article re- 
quired by these islands^ for use or show^ is imported 
from Britain* From the crown of the head^to the 
sole of the foot, a West-India planter is clothed by 
the manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland. Five 
hundred thousand negroes are constantly clad by 
' the clothiers of Vorkshire and Wiltshire \ not a but- 
ton or n'shoe, a pocket-handkerchief or a hat, are 
obtained elsewhere than in Great Britain^ She sup- 
plies alike the utensils of domestic life and the im- 
* piemen ts of husbandry; the ash coppices of Sussex 
fall to bind the casks, and six millions of 'hoops are 
annually split in. the service of the planter* The 
very provision for the negroes in the colonies, so 
far a^ the mouther country dares undertake the sup- 
ply, is the produce of the British soiL The sailing 
of a West-India convoy is ail epoch in the diai-y of 
every shop and warehouse throughout the kingdom^ 
Besides, all these investments are in that description of 
merchandize, the export pf which is most beneficial 
to the State ; every thing ready for use ; every pos- 
sible degree of labour bestowed upon it of , which it 
'}% susceptible/' 

But, what IS of still great^t importance, the coh* 
tinuance of this lucrative traffic is infinitely more 
secure in regard to the West Indies than to America* 
America is not only a separate state, but a country 
of provisions. She contemplate^ the period when 
sh^ may add the gains of manufacture to those of '^ 
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agriculture; and, with these views of poUey, she 
spares no pains to increase her population. She 
already makes no scruple of holding out a non-im- 
portation act, as the alternative of not complying 
with her demands. Our West-India colonies, on 
the other hand, are not only suhject to our control, 
but incapable, from inherent causes, of dispensing 
with the importation of manufactured goods. The 
only pursuit which can there be followed with ad- 
vantage is the cultivation of the soil. Our manu- 
facturers are assured, therefore, not only of the pre- 
sent advantages of a profitable commerce with these 
islands, but of bequeathing the same benefits to their 
posteritjr. 

*' In whatever degree (says Mr. Bosancjuet*) pos* 
session is valuable, in the same degree must the con- 
tinuance of that possession be advantageous. And 
tb commerce, nationally considered, this reasoning 
has a particularly strong application. The employ- 
ment in manufacture which commerce has encou- 
raged, ceases with the loss of that branch of it 
"which furnished the encouragement. — Nor Is the 
inconvenience of the loss to be measured by the 
extent of inconvenience which might have ensued 
from the want of original possession. Population, 
though it readily expands, does not reduce itself to 
the lessened demand for labour, but through the 
severe medium of penury, distress, and want/' 

* Thoughts on Cemmerce and Cqloniesi page 33. 
»3 
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6 ; Value of the West Indies 

The justice of these arguments is unquestionable; 
luid BO addition is wante/l to give energy to the 
language which conveys them. We have seen that 
the West- India trade is equally valuable from the 
nature of its commodities^ an,d from the assurance 
of its permaaency. — Let us proceed to consider the 
amount of its yearly exports. If we turn to Sir Wil- 
liam Young's record of official fiocuments, we shall 
find * that our manufacturers regularly sjiip goods 
to the amount of six millions, ai^d that our mer-. 
chants, insurers, and ship-owpers, derive about two 
millions more from the same source, makiqg an an- 
nual return of eight millions sterling ! With the ex- 
ception of America, what other country buys sq" 
largely of the produce of our industry ? liidia, pro- 
verbially Zi source pf wealth to the various nations 
which have successively trafficked with it, seldoQV 
takes a half f , and in ordinary seasons not a third i; 
part of this amoujit. Atid when we consider that 
the immense value we^ have mentioned consists ia 
goods wrought up to the last stage of m^apufacture, 
to how many hundreds of thousands must this inva-j 
luable branch of o^r commerce a^o^d subsistence ! 

It was formerly a popular although a very erro:* 
neous notion, that national riches could not other- 
wise be realized than by impprting them from abroad^ 
Pence it was inferred, that foreign ix^^^^ meaning 

♦' Page 100. 

t Sir W. Young, page 101. 

% Bosanquet on tht Celonies; page 55. 
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trade with countries independent of the British 
crovG^n^ was most profitable both to individdrfs and 
to the country. But the actual experience of mer- 
chants coincides with the dictates of reason, t6 
prove that domestic trade is the more lucrative of 
the two. In domestic trade^ '' both ends are Bri- 
tish *"-Hjhe collective produce of our industry cen- 
tres within ourselves. The nation is both invigo- 
rated by the habit of industry, and eiiriched by its 
operation. Our intercourse with the West Indies 
*^ is foreign only iti name — all the produce appei^ 
tains to British subjects^ and all remains in B]^i«- 
tainf." 

But, of ail d^criptions of traffic, that kind is as- 
suredly most valuable to a maritime state, Which 
adds to the profits <)f domestic trade the advan- 
tage of training and maintaining seamen. -This 
htin^i me to the second division of this chaptei^ 
aaaady, 

^t The Value of the Wc^t-Jndia Trade, as « Nur» 
ury of Seaman. 

If we consult the official documents laid before 
the House of Commons, we shall find, by the 
latest return, that the West-India trade employed, 
in J 804, SS7 smI of shipping, (£36,580 tons and 
17,680 seamen;}?. We, a$ well as the rei&t of Eu- 
rope, are accustomed to look upon our trade with 

• Bosanquct on the Colonies, page 41. 
i Ibid. t Sir W. Xoung, p»ge'94. 
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• Value of the West Indies 

India and China as, the source no l«;s of naval 
strength than of opulence; yet these countries^ the 
richeil of which have heen celebrated for three thou^ 
sand years, do nqt pccupy one-half pf the seamen, 
nor one-third of the tonnage employed in the West- 
Xndia tr^de. BesideSj^ tl^f China, and eyea the 
India ships, require, for building Jvnd repair, the 
large oak tin^ber necessary for ships of the line ; 
the scarcity of which is such, that the Admiralty 
were, some time i^go, obliged to stipulate with the 
Director?, that the Cpmpany should forbear build-? 
ing for two years. 

The West-India ships are of a size particularly 
adapted fo the training of sbamen ; they are sufr 
ficiiently l^rge to t^ used as armed ships in case 
of emergency ; and, in their building and repairs> 
tljey require only that kind of timber which can he 
spared frpin the royal dopk-yards^ '^ The Westr 
India navigation (says Si^ Wil^am Young*) from 
five to eight weeks, or five months out and home, 
has the advantage over more distant voyages, by 
retm'ning the crews, at certain periods within the 
year, fpr ns^tional service, if required." 

If it be objected that the West-India climate 
is unfavourable to the health of our seamen, I an- 
swer, that this complaint may be entirely obviated 
by a stedfa§t adherence to a judicious arrangepient 
of convoy?. Were our fleets to sail, asi tjiey pught^ 

« WesUlndia Common Place Booki page 35. ' 
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in autumn and in winter^ and to re^tm in April, 
May, and July, we should hear of no siclpiesi 
among t{ieir crews, 

Besides, it has been customary to station perma« 
pently, a part of our navy in the West Indies. 
The crews of these ships are exposed to all the ha« 
zards of the climate, without the benefits which 
the crews of merchaiitqaien possess, in a speedy 
removal to a cooler atrnpsph^re, Can we conceive 
a more favourable opportunity of ge^spning seamen 
for permanent service in that cliiiiate, than is af- 
forded by the tempprary residence' of the crews of 
mjercbantTve^sels ? A residence sufficiently short to 
avoid any danger from the first yisit, and sufficiently 
]ong to adapt the cpnsl^tutioii to ^ second visit and 
a longer stay^ 

But. th^ val^e of the W^t-India trade to our 
navigation \s not. to be determined by the mare 
pmgi^ber which it employ^.^ The prospects it offers 
botl^ tp the officer atnd tl>e .seaman, induce many 
to go to sea who would have otherwise npver em^ 
braced the pro(ess|oq. To entpr into the Westrln^- 
dia service, iii the general qlyect pf ambition. The 
seaman finds there the higl^esi wages ; and he who 
deserve^ to rise above the rank of -§e^n»an will fii^d 
it the field of speedy promotion^ 

» 

Another^ and a most ipport^nt adv^tage pf the 
West-India colonies is the number of seamen they 
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siippert in our fisfaerieg. Ksli is there the principal 
article of food^ and the consumption of heri'ing^ 
caught at home^ and of cod caught at Newfound- 
land^ is immense If we add these seamen to the 
number permanently employed in the trade> we shall 
not over-rate the total at 25^000. 

The amotnt of freight, -out and home, paid 
yearly to the ship-owners, by the West-India trade, 
amounts to the sum of three millions and a half"*** 

The East-India trade is certainly less populiir, 
and, in the opmion of many, less advantageous to 
the country, by being confined to the metropolis. 
But the benefits of the West-India tradef are dif- 
fused o;ver every quarter of the em^pire. Every 
merchant, every ship-owner, may share in its adi- 
vantages ; and not only in London, but in all our 
princ^al srea-p<nrt8, the eitartple of those tengaged 
in it stimulates the aidventur6Us yduth tkifdedictiik 
themselves to a (Sea lift. 

The opinion I have expi^ssed of the impoirtaiice of 
•this trade to British navigation i^ recorded in repeated 
acts of the legislature. No sobne^ did the value 
of the colonies become undei*sto6d (l65i) than 
all foreign ships were pixjhibited f from trading^ to 
them. After the Restoratioh, it Was etiadt^d, that 
the ships trading to these colonies should not only 

• Sec Sir Williaita V oang, pages 87 and 100. 
+ S5r WJlUtxn Ybtirig, l>age l^f^:^ 
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be navigated by British seamen, but: should likewise 
be British built ; and Jt was not till 17S0, that Irish 
shipping was admitted to this privilege. 

In 1739, when the colonists complained of the 
monopoly, and demanded leave to export their sugar 
to foreign paits of Europe, the monopoly* was t^ken 
oflF as far as re^ard^d the produce, but enforced in 
respect to the shipping— the colonists being allowed 
to send their produce elsewhere than to Britain, but 
through no other medium than that of British^built 
ship$, navigated according to law. This wise con* 
cession was continued by successive acts for thirty 
years^ And so lately as the termination of th^ Ame- 
rican war, the export of all colonial produce was 
opened to the United States ; but the same impc^T'- 
1;ant condition was still stipulated, namely, that this 
e::q>ort should take place only in Brili$h 9hips. 

I might go on to multiply arguments, and to ad-^ 
fduce example upon example, of the jealousy of the 
British legislature in regard to the exclusive posses-* 
sion of the West-Indiat navigation ; but what addi- 
tional weight can the industry o^ a writer, ot even 
the authority of the British senate, give to a cause 
which rests its claim for protection upon the incon- 
trovertible faqt, that the West-India cokmies em- 
ploy (including the fisheries) above a thousand sail 
pf shipping, and twenty-five thousand seamen ! 

• SirW. Young, page 8«. 
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3. Importancjfi^f the West Indies as a source of 
public rexenue. 

On a reference to the official returns in Sir "WJ^il- 
liam Young's Common-place Book (pages 86, 87, 
and 88), it will te found that the value of our yearly 
imports from the West Indies amounts, on an average, 
to seventeen millions sterling. Of this sum, no less 
than five millions are paid at onfce into the public 
treasury*. Of the remaining twelve millions, eight 
go in payment of the British manufactures exportedf , 
while the other four are appropriated to the home- 
ward freight and the mercantile charges. Since 
1798, a very small proportion of this ample fund of 
seventeen millions has remained to the planter. If, 
however, he ^received no income, he was enabled, 
until lately, to pay the interest of his borrowed ca^ 
pital. Although he thus laboured without reward, 
be had the satisfaction of at least preventing the 
farther accumulation of hjs debt. But, at present, 
of the seventeen millions imported into this country, 
not a single shilling goes to those by whose industry 
the whole is produced. The result of the labour 
and of the capital of the planter is entirely paid 
away in duties and charges. — Of the cruelty of this 
unexampled situation we shall treat more at length 

* Sir W.Young p, 86. The duty on tfigar i% three milliomj tha|^ , 
•n rum one million and a half; and the lesser commodities pay th« , 
additional half million. 

t Sir W. Young, page 100. 
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in the next Chapter — our present object is the value 
of the West-India colonies, as a jgurce of publid 
revenue. " ^^ ^ 

We have seen that they pay annually five millioniJ 
of direct taxes, and twelve millions more to the na- 
vigation and manufactures of Great Britaiil. Ndw, 
although it will be readily felt that money cannot be 
more beneficially bestowed than on our navig^ion 
and manufactures, it is worth while, in this season 
of public burdens, to consider how large a proportion 
of these twelve millions finds its way into the public, 
coffers. If we reflect on the. endless ramifications 
of our taxes> pervaditig- every rank, and reaching^ 
not only all the luxuries, all the comforts, but many 
of the necessaries of life — if we consider the rapidity , 
. with which capital is circulated, and that every ex- 
change in this endless variety pays its tax to goVelm- 
ment, we may safely infer, that the indirect is equal 
to the direct contribution — that is, that out of the 
twelve millions paid to individuals from the West- 
India trade, five millions annually find their way, 
by vaHous channels, into the public treasury. Who- 
ever has attentively studied the interminable opera- 
tion of our taxes, will deem this no exaggerated 
statement. And if any refuse th^ir assent to the 
justice of this proportion, let them form to them- 
selves an estimate of the indirect taxation on West- 
India imports, and, adding to this estimate the taxes 
(direct arid indirect) on British exports to the West 
Indies, let thenl detfermine whether I am not justi- 
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fied in asserting, that, from its vacioiiw sources, the 
West-India trftjg^pays ten millions annulilly into 
the public trelRffy.^ We are accustomed to date 
our heaviest burdens from the commencement * of 
Qur efforts to stem the torrent of the French revolu- 
tion. But the amount annually paid into the public 
. treasury by the West-India trade is equal to more 
th^ one half of all the pennanent taxes imposed 
<Hi Great Britain since that inauspicious aera — 
in other words, the taxes apnually pajd by the Westr- 
l^dia trade are gre^jter than half the interest of the. 
whdle natioq^ debt ! W\k^t would be the feelings 
of the country if we knew that a calamity impended 
over us, which, if not effectually guarded against,, 
would add two hundred millions to the amount df 
our national debt, and oblige us to submit to an ac- 
cumi^lation of new burdens equal to half the p^- 
manent taxes imposed for the last fifteen years? 
y^t such is the alternative for which we must be; 
prepaxed, if we do not speedily and effectually suc- 
cour the West^India planters. I'hey have spent the 
l^st nine years in an unavailing struggle, and their 
property has undergone a progressive and rapid de- 
preciation. Hitherto the loss has been borne by the 
individual,, but it must soon be borne by the State> 
for the individual can bear it no longer. 
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CHAPTER I0f 
Present State of the West^India Trade. 



Al^THOUGH the products of our West-Indm 
islands are various, the proportion of sugar is so 
much greater than that of all the others together, 
that the measure of colonial prosperity is wholly 
determined by the state of the sugar-market. If saleg 
are brisk and prices favourable athome, payments 
are punctually made from one hand to another in the 
West Indies, and business is conducted with regu* 
larity and cheerfulness. But when tlte price of sugar 
isj, as it has been of late years, entirely inadequati^ 
to the repayment of the planter, an universal stag-? 
nation of trade takes place. Sugar being therefore 
the staple commodity, I shall confine myself to it 
and to rum (an article strictly connected with it), 
without reference to the less interesting products* 

In 1773, the nett proceeds of a hogshead of sugar 
appear to have been, on an average, c£l7 10 

And in 1767 - - - - 21 

At these periods, the West-India trade continued 
in a state in which the operation of monopoly and 
of taxes was scarcely injurious to it. The demand 
was in proportion to the sxipply, th« quantity pro- 
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duced being, oh an average, scarcely 10,000 hog^ 
heads bey<9|Afte home consumption. Marketd 
turere thus ^flR^ at fair prices; for <£l7i 10s. in 
1773> and £%l in 1767, were equal at least to £32 
at present. Soon after 1787, the evils of the French 
revolution reached ^t; Domingo, and the supply 
of that great island became lost to Europe. Sugar 
then rose in price, and iii 1791 and 1792, the hogs- 
head produced above <£S0.* In consequence of 
insurrections in Grenada and St. Vincent's, this high 
price was maintained for the following six years. 
But after 1798, it became evident that the quarttity 
of sugar brought to the British market was much 
increased. The waste of insurrection had been re- 
paired ; new land had been cultivated, particularly 
in Jamaica ; the Bourbon catie had become gene- 
rally substituted for its less productive predecessor ; 
but above all, the conquest of the enemy's colo- 
nie9> of Martinique, Tobago, St. Lucia, Demerara, 
and Surinam, poured a boundless supply into our 
markets. - 

Unfortunately, in 17^5 and 1798, our own Go* 
vernment, conceiving that we monopolized the sup- 
ply of all Europe, attempted to make foreigners 
pay a part of the British duty, by withholding the 
drawback. To this mistaken policy it is in a great 
measure to be attributed that we do not supply a 
larger proportion of the continent at this day. By 

^ Sir WilllaiD Young, page 59, 
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t^Ms tax on our own sugar^ eiicouj^ieg^ent was held 
out to foreign colonies^to exte JBBeir cultivation, 
and the convenient medium oT^ieutrd flags was 
iadopted foir the conveyance of th^ir producCi - 



The operation o^ these causes became Apparent m 
i799^jwrhen a large importation caused a general de- * 
' J)reciatibn throughout th^ sugar market, Mt*. Pitt lost 
• ho time in affording relief, and adopted,in pai'ticular, 
the use of sugar instead of b^ley, iii distillationl 
The season at home had been extremely wet -y the 
•crop of cdrri Was v6ry diSfici^nt, ^hd Xnalt cost be- 
'tween pOs.and d^s,*" T*he substitution of sugar for 
irialt was thus doubly desirable. It was calculated 
to relieve the planter, by taking part of the glut out 
of the market, and to benefit the public by keeping 
down the Excessive price of barfey. At first, an ac- 
Was passed siniply to petmit the use of sugar in li^u 
of balrley, in distilJertes andbreweJries. In the brew- 
€ries its use was not found to be attended with ad- 
vantage; bitt the case Was different with the distil- 
leries, which were soon afterwards prohibited from 
using grtiin during a certain period. f 

tii 1^0^, wh^n the prifce o^ sug^f was still lower, 
iat* scale of prices was established^, according to 
whicb a bounty 6f 2s. per cwl. was allowed on su- 
gar exjjorted when the ^average price fell bielow 55s. 
and a duty of 2i. Imposed On ex!pbrts when the 

^ Minates of tlie Distillery Cominittei?, in iumaiy, 1807, page 2^ 
, . • : . • ^ t-Il^id. • ^ ' 

t Sir WiUiwi Yomig, jpa5;e,4«. ' 
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averagi5 pri ce gtiou ld rise to 80s. These rate^ bad 
reference to^lK of peace } and it will i^ppear in 
the sequel, tfflW%ave suggested the adoption of a 
similar measure at pesent, with suitable allowances 
for a time of war, and for the enhancement of stdre* 
since 1802, " 

Keither of these measures was adequate 
to accomplish the relief of the West-India body^ 
,but each contributed to lessen the burden - 
So long ai the qontinpnt remained open to <m 
trade^ the prices of sugar, although unfuvourable^ 
still arforded sopae smalljreturn to the pkdter. But 
since the prevention of import to the continent, 
partly by Bonaparte's prohibitory decrees, and stiU 
more by the superior advantages of neutrals in tb? 
conveyance of produce fi;om the? colonies of our 
enemies, the measure of Calamity to the Priti^ 
planter has been complete. To dwell 911 the im- 
portance, or rather on the indispensable nepe9Mty pf 
this export to the nation, as well a& to the pl^ntc^r^ 
would be^ja wast^ of words- A siijg]^ ff|ct will . il- 
lustrate it more poweiftjijly than a volume of argu- 
ments— I mean the faci that our annual importrtion, 
includi]|ig the conquered colonies, ^|nounts o^ an 
average to * *, , *^80^0pQ hhds.. 

While o\ir home consumption, \ 
on the averag/e.^pfthe W^t ^^Cd^iooooQ. 
years^wasonly l7p,pQ0bWa, .Jt^ >, ' : 

may now be computed . ^ / 

Leaving a surplus of - 190,000 hdds.^ 

^ AppendiXi Report otWest-Indm Comimttee, puge 73. t IbicL 
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wKith must either be exported^ or must aCdnttutate 
Uthome. . *: " * 

s In eoiUeqntode of tkis very gt^ltt excess of sufl^ 
)>1y above the home eonsumption^ the market price 
is regulated by the foreigti demand. Now the price 
vhidi the foreigner can afford t6 pay in the Londou 
instrket is necessarily a very low one> both because 
be hits afterwards to pay freight and insurance from 
this country to bis own (fr^uendy by a circuitous 
toute) and because he is met at his own residence by 
direct importations of French and Spanish sugar, 
through the cheap^ medium of neutral flags. The 
expense of bringing home sugar from the British 
Colonies^ and of afterwards carrying it to the con- 
tijient> is 9^. per cwt. more than the conveyance 
of sugar> in American ships, from the French and 
Spanish colonies^ first to the United States^ and 
subsequently to Europe*. The continental mer« 
ehant> thei-efore^ neither can nor will buy sugar in 
the London market^ unless prices are, as at present, 
in the last stage of depression^ Our oligect, however. 
Ought to be to induce him to purchase. when prices 
are somewhat better, and . to accomplish this, it is 
obvious that die interference of government is in* 
dispensable. The mode in which this interference 
should be exerted, shall be treated of in a follow* 
ingGh2q>ter. 



^ See tht PAinphlM «stitl«d " Coifiectslaiu te Amcnca, tht Bi«« of 



BtitAin/' page 65. 
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' When so large an import as 280,000 hhds. b 
mentioned, it may occur to several persons^ that the 
deficiency in pfice is in some measure made good by 
tJie. abundance of the quantity, in the same way 
that a' farmer is incfemnified for low prices by a 
plentiful cirop/. But in regard to sugar, the case is 
quite different* The heavy duty on it forms a 
most important distinction between the laws whic]i 
regulate the respective profits of the planter and the 
farmer. This duty is payable equally whether ^ugar 
be cheap or dear* It is not greatness of quantity, 
but of price, which withstands its destructive 
operation ; so that however large may be the 
planter's crop, however he may have toiled to add 
liogsh^ad to hogsheadi he still finds hhnself^ under 
the present circumstances, roi)bed, of ,the fair re-, 
compence of his labour ; for the whole proceeds of 
his earnings are paid away in the charges of bringing 
his commodity to market. . 

It is common to judge of the state of the sugar 
ittarket by the average price of the quantity sold 
during the week, as published in the Saturday's Ga* 
zjette. It is evident, howeyer, that this is not at all 
times an accurate Representation ; as more fine su- 
gars will liappeh to be sold in one week than another, 
and prices inay oe actually lower, without having 
thdt appearance. In general, however, the average 
'Gazette price is a fair criterion. Some persons are 
hi the hdbit of disclaiming the justice of this rule^ 
and of even going the, length of asserting that the 
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Gazette price applies only to the lower kinds of su- 
gar. Nothing can be more fallacious. The Ga • 
zette price represents not the lower sugars, buj the 
average of all the sugars sold within a given period; 
So far from inducing a conclusion too favourable to 
the planter, it in fact makes prices appear to. the' 
public to be higher than they are. Let us suppose 
3000 hogsheads sold in a week, of which Q,5iyO fetch 
2Ss. per cwt. and tl^e remaining 500 fetch 43s.; {he 
average Gazette price will be 30s. 6d, although so 
very large a prqportioji was ^old cc>nsiderably b^elow 
it. This example sufficiently proves that alfhoi^h 
ft part of the sugar is sold above the average rate, 
a much greater quantity is sold below \t ; and as the 
charges are the same on all qualities, the hardship 
to the majority of the planters is far greater than the 
Gazette prices, wretched as they are, would seem to 
to ini^icate*. ^ 

The expenses' attendant on the cultivation of su- 
gar may be estimated as follows : — An estate of 200 
negroes makes^ on an avemge of different situations, 
about 150 hogsheads, pf 13 cwt. nett. It is usually 
computed thattherum pays the expense of provi- 
sions for the negroes. But, exclusive of these pro- 
visions, anil even of American stores, there are island 
taxes, overseers' salaries^ and stores froin Europe ; 
the aggregate of which Costs^ over and above the 

procjeeds of the rum, in Jsuhaica, 21s. and in the 

..... . ' I 

• Report of Sugar Distillery Committer, p. 4. 
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lieeward Islands^ aOs, on the cwt, of sugar producedt 
As a difference of opioioa m^y e^^ist on this head^ 
I have been at pains to rest this statement upon ^u-* 
thority \ ai^d I accordingly refer tq the Mtoutes of 
Evidence before the first West-India Committee, in 
January l^t yeiM^(p. 16 and 28), and to the circum^ 
$tai^ti£|l and accuri^te evidence of Mr. Wedderbum^ 
Ij^foye the second West?Indi^ Committee^ in J uly, 

The stores from Europe, the island ta:ifes, $^ d. 
and salaries, are therefore at a medium 



per cwt, « T T T - 
I'reight home • ;• - r ^ 
Jnsurflnce and mercantile charges - ■» 


80 

10 

6 


a 


Q 


Making the charges on sugsir, exclusive 
of dpty, Of Qf any retarn whatever to 
the planter >> ? ■> ■* t 

Add the dqty - , - t » . r 


36 
37 


6 
Q 



Thus the charges on sugar, including the 
duty, but without any retu^q to the 
planter, fcre -. .? ^ * •• 63 Q 

Add the planter's return^ conptputed at only 
8 pey cen^. qi| l^is capital » r -• S3 

Total r 96 Q 

Kinetyfcix shillings apd sixpenof per cwt. is the^ e^ 
tott the price belpw which siigai' cannot now be sol^ 
without injury to the planter. That the return ox% 
his capital should be, on an average, 33s. per cwt. 
will be apparent^ when we cpnsi^er that an estate pf 
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SCO negroes must have cost to tfie Proprietor, in all, ' 
fully ,£40,CkX) "sterling. The average crop of such 
a^ estate is not under^rated at * 150 hogsheads^ of 
13 cwt. each, on which 35s. per cwt. is necessary to 
make a return of B per cent, on the ,£40,000 vested, - 
The customary profit on the great branches of trade 
in this country is nearer to rf) than to 8 per cent. 
A smaller return than this would appear to our 
brewers and our farmers an inadequate payment for 
their hazard and their labour. And if this be a legi- 
timate profit i^ so healthy a climate and so secure a 
country as Great Britain^ how much more is it due 
to him who must; have seasoiied \^.& constitution to a 
strange climate, and whose property is exposed dur- 
ing war to a double portion of alarm ? Besides^ iu 
this country 5 per cent, k the rate of interest, 
whereas to a West-India planter interest is charged 
at 6 per cent* ; and no loan can be obtained even at 
ihat, without additional stipulations to the advantage 
of the lender. 

We have seen that 96s. 6d. per cwt. ought to be 
the average price of sugar, to pay all charges, aiid 
allow the planter 8 per cent, on his capital. How 
difF(^rent has been the actual state of the market for 
l&e last nine years ! ^ . 

In 1799 the average price was t758* 

1800 - . - - - 74^. c 

1801 . - - - ^ - - 64s, ' 

• Sir V^, Ybimg, jja^ 4. ♦ Kr W. YoUtig, pug* 48* 
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1802 


T . (peace) -. . 54su 5d 


1803 


r - . . 67s. 


^804 


- -^ * - . 80s, 


1805 


- ' - - 76s. . 


1806 


- . . . 68s. 


1807 


- . -,608. 



Now, whatever these p^f ices a^e respectively short 
of 96s. 6d, is absolute loss to the planter^ for the full 
amount of changes must always be paid : he has 
therefore nqt only been deprived, throughout th^ 
above period, of the mpderfit^ return of $ per cent, 
on his capital, but during tlje seven years between 
1799 and 1805 he obtained Je^^ss than 4 per cent.; 
and during the last and present year he has received 
no return whatever ! A planter*s capital is partly hisj 
own, and partly borrowed at interest. ' While that 
which is his awn is thus ' totally yaproduptive, ;th^ 
interest of that which he hjis borrowed ccmtinues tq 
accumulate, and brings him every year deeper ^itq 
debt. — During the two last years, the growers of in- 
ferior sugar have not only laboured in vaiti, but they 
have actually lost the fourth part of their capital ! 

., Tb^ principle of ^11 tcixation is, that tlie duty, 
should fall upon the consumer. The rigid observance 
of this principle is indispensably necessary in a branch 
of trade in which the grower is,obliged to send his 
produce to a particular market. Accordingly, the 
language of every successive chancellor of the ex- 
phequer has bfeen^j that the duty lyas to be borne by 
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^ tjie consumer. Yet Ij^ow diiFer^ at has b^n the re^ 
^ult ! In 1798, \\\P: duty was oaly iQs. 4d, and the 
price 90 high as 86s. In 180S, the duty M raised to 
S4s. yet the.price falls to 67s. And in the present^ 
ye^r, while the ^uty is at the still higher rat^ of 
S7s. the pric^ is still lower, nai?iejy, 40§, Sp that; 
hy a singular an4 iftelancholy coincidence, thue price, 
instead of rising to in^et the duty, has prpgyefesitfely 
declined as the duty ha^ jadyanced. . 

It i^ cugtoijfiary with We§t-India^ merchants t» 
icompute sugars by the proceeds of the hogshead in 
Britain. At the rate of >96ig, 6d. per cwt. which we 
have shown to be indisge^pible . to indemnify the 
pljmter, the prt)ceeds of a hogshead^ weighing 13 cwt, 
riett, would be, after deduction of 43s. per cwt. for 
.Jkitish charges, - ,t r r t - ofi84.^15s. Bd. 
I^et us examine how far the aptual state of the 
fnarket has accorded with this rate. • For the six 
years- ei^dipg with 1799* the .average nett va)ue of 
the hogsljead pf sugjir was - - - c£32. — -^ 
During this period, stores wpre cheaper, and the 
planter might therefore be , considered as mining , 
from i6 tp 8 percent, on hi$ capital. But in the 
next period of six years the average nett value of 
the hogshead was reduced Jo r r c£20. 7s. 2d, 
And in 1807 it is fu^her reduced to the miserable 
sum of - - - - - - • - . -r -' r cjfn. Is. — 

yet pf this £\\. Is. pitiful as it is, not pne fartbingn 

* Sv W. Ypung, page 50, V- 
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goe$ to tire pliwitcr; tor it is absorbed; and more 
than absorbed^ in the payment of stores and islatid 
taxes! " - ^ > ' ^ 

s ' ' 

After such a statement, can we doubt the truth of 
SirWifliam Young's declaration*, that 

, V . . ^ ' . ■ 

** Th^blwiness cannot long continufe oil sticK terms 
of partnership between government and any de- 
scription of its subjects: the planter may for a time 
•laruggle to maintain his share, but must ultimately 
foil;'^ad, losing its active partner, the st^te will 
have the dead and unprofitable stock on hand, of 
isfemds poorly cultivated, and bf works and raana* 
iacturcs in decay," 

; It will. naturally be asked, by those who learn for 
Ae first time this scene of distress, '* How have 
these evils continued to accumulate ; why has not 
their excess^ long ere this, effected' their cure ?" As-- 
suredly.the pressure has been suffictent to caus^ sk 
complete revotetioiV, but the hand of monopoly has 
prevented its operalion. No other market but the 
mother country is open to the colonist. If the 
amount of his produce exceed the amount of her 
consumption, the sale of bis produce becomes doubt-- 
ful, because it depends on the demand from a foreign 
market* And ifj in addition to this excess above 
#16 home consumption, the foreign market becoiiia 

* West-India Coiiiraoii*P]iice Book, page 43, 
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fbut to our exports^ what can ensue but a yaat accu^ 
jQQiulation of produce aud complet!^ ^prt&ssioii of 
* |)ripe? 

But^ whatover be the extent of thk depression, 
the planter has no alternative— ^he can change neU 
jther the nature of his produce^ nor its destination. 
In this country^ when any branch of ^de has been 
ruined by the progress of our enaooies on the oonti* 
aent^ or by improvident taxation at home^ tlft pey^ 
sons who have vested their property in it^ and de<^ 
voted thdr time to the acquisition of this particular 
knowledge, find it extremely difficult to give anew 
^direction to their capital and industry, But in the 
West Indies such changes are not oply difl^cult, but 
Impracticable, There the culture of the soil is the 
only important object for capital or industry, and 
four*fifths of tlM soil is appropriated to the growth 
of sugar. But in the growth and manufactiire of 
sugar every thing is distinct Irom other occupi^ions 
The buildings and machinery — the training of the 
negroes — the habits of the pro^prietpr— are all pecu- 
liar to thb specific employment. '' Besides/' says th« 
ilepont of the Committee of the Assembly of Ja^ 
inaica> in 1804*^ *f lands long employed ibr raising 
canes are unfit for the profit0.ble cultivation of other 
^urticles. Coffee must be established in virgin soil ; 
TMid cotton will not thrive pn some l^nds the bes^ 
l4B|>ted for the growdi of can^. Iniiiwy plaoes;^ 
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even grass cannot be raised on old fields worn but 
-with the production of sugar. The .cultivation of 
this staple once elected^ musjt be persevered in, not 
can it be reduced below a certain scale without in- 
Qvitiable loss.-rr^It follows, that if you deprive Ae 
sugar-planter of the means of keeping up the pro-* 
duce of his estate, you doom him to destruction ;' 
for when he must give up planting canes, no alter- 
native remains but to permit his lyorks to go to de- 
eay, atid his lands to be oVer-run with weeds iand' 
bushes. * His heroes must he sold to a more fortu- 
nate neighbour, if,- as is nloreiiisnal in such cases, 
the sheriff be not ready to take thjem in . execution 
ft)r a debt wl^ich their utmost y^ue is imable tq 
aati'sfy,''- 

That the West-India colonies have so long been- 
allowed to groan under these calamities caa«with 
diffici^y be ascribed to any other Teasoh than thab 
government has been ignorant of their real situa-' 
tion. To what other cause is it possible to refer that' 
most utiexpected addition of Ss. to the duty, which 
was proposed in 1806 ? This duty was afterwards, on 
the. earnest representation of the West-India boijy, 
made conditional^ and to opei^ate only when sugar- 
should sell for 77s. Now we have already shown 
(see page 16), that 77s. is v^ry far below^ the rate 
which constitutes a saving price to the planter. 
^very succeeding administration has told the West-* 
India body, ''We increase th^ tax on sugar, because 
you command the market,^ and because this increase 
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Alls hxi the tfohsumer." But how can the West-*' 
India platit^s cotnxRand the market^ if.- they are 
forced to selP for 77s. what costs them 963. ^ Or 
how c?Ln the consumer be said to pay the Increase'd 
tax, when, at every successive increase^ the jprice to 
the consumer has fallen? Yet, in defiance of thesei 
incontrovertible ti*uths, is sugar taxed with 3s* 
additional as soon as it reaches 77^.; when-, on the 
avowed principles of govertittientj this tax should 
not have begun to operate until the price rose to 96s. 
Tlie culture of sugar' is certainly not of equal import-* 
ance with that of corn; but, whether with reference 
to our national power^ or to the haBits and comforts 
of the people, sugar stands next to com> and ranks' 
far before all other objects of culture. Now if in any' 
article of British produce, howevef inferior to 
sugar as a national object, a tax had been imposed> 
to take place whefn that article should sell for 77s. 
^dthough it was evident that the grower could not 
aiFord it for less than 96s. would not remonstrances 
have been re-echoed from one end of the kingdom^ 
to the other ? Yet such is the disti*ess of the West- 
India body, that this hardship, grievous as it is, is 
scarcely mentioned, for it is lost amidst a crowd of ^. 
greater evils. 

It would be an obvious waste of argument to 
show the great rise in the price of almost every 
commodity in this country during the last fifteen 
years of war and taxes^ And, it will be readily ad- 
mitted, that he who, like the West-India planter. 
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itMm^fa<^ture$n6tldngiithom^/but pBji the pAi^ 
of finUbed workmaii8Jiij[> on evexy article^ must have' 
suffered bfejoad others in the general enhancements 
Ifx Great Britain^ the progressive ris^ of ineome ha» 
nearly kept pac6 with the rise of pirices^ The reitt 
of Imd, and the wages df laboor, bate increased at 
least pne<i>tbird nntfe thfj begiiii^n^ Of the. last war^ 
Btttj Iq the West Indies, while the cost of eveiy 
requisite article has been doubled, the fupd for the 
purchase of these articles has beeni for nine yeanf^ 
in a course of rapid depreciation I 

It will natiirjilly he askedf tow it t;is been pps-*, 
SilHe^that the West-India planters should continued 
to exist tinder the destructive operation of these 
accumulated evils i Certainly^ «o other branch of 
trade could have supported a similar pre^ure ; and^. 
great as the misery now is in the colomes> the won^ 
der is, that they should not, ere fiow, havei been 
involved in utter ruin. It is to be considered how-, 
ever, that the properties of the British West-India 
planters are not acquisitions of recent date^ Many 
of them exhibit the gradual result of the industry 
of a hundred years* It would be difficult to oom-> 
pute the extent of British capital which has beeit 
applied^ at diffijrent times, td the cultivation of the 
West Indies ; but the expensive nature of a sugaf 
estate is, of itself, a demonstration that the original 
settler must have had a capital, either in property 
or in loan. To the intrinsic value of the land there 
were superadded the fruits of the labour of several 
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successive g^fleratlona. WcstJndia properties ^-» 
cordingly became, in course o£ time, higjily^di*- 
able* This value was in no respect tbe result oC fi 
fortunate combination of accidents; for the idea 
of msfcking a rapid fortupe in, the West Indies e^tists 
only in the imagination of the youthful adven^urei;^ 
who has never visited thjem— this value w^ tbe 
legitimate recorapence of persevering e3ceitioB.^'^ 
Without^ therefore, having ever bieen the scene of 
immoderate profits to the planters, these c^niea 
presented, ten years ago, a numerous and opulent body 
of prpprietors, whose estates were a rec#rd pf the 
industry of their ancestors^ The merchanA^ at home 
formed a body equally respectable. The, British 
West-India merchant is properly the agent only of 
the planters, and seldom was himself the proprietor^ 
of West-India estates. Biit this agency requires a 
large capital, and every house of extensive business 
must either, originally have possessed, or subse-* 
quently acquired, the command of money- This 
acquisition, in some instances^ arose from a gradual 
accumulation of profits, but much o&ener from 
investing in the West-India trade fortunes brought 
from India, or realized at home- The magnitude of 
the capital required to conduct a West-India busi- 
ness would appear incredible to those who are un- 
acquainted with it, and form their ideas from other 
branches of trade. All these circumstances conci^r to 
prove the former- opulence of the West-India, body, 
ahd tb explain how they havfe b^^ enabledto endiire* 
the unparalleled pressure of lateyears. Notwithstadd- 
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itfgi howeVer> all the aifls of industrious hafcits, and 
of ejc taisive capital^ the West Indies are at present 
•filled with melahchdly scenes. The yoiing planter, 
•who, ten years ago, undertook, with the fairest 
prospects, thcf improvement of an estate, has wasted 
this time and his laboiir in a fruitless struggle. Th6 
established planter; Who' inherited a valuable patri- 
mcmy, seesi it waste away in progressive' decay. The 
merchaht in Britain, after straining every nerve to 
relieve hii correspondents, dnd after lending suni 
after sum to redeem a previous advance (already 
enormous), finds that the tiilie is now come when he 
tttn contimie to advance no longer, and ttiuUt le^ve 
his fortune to its fate. ' 



Ob^ervatifms on the Price cf Riird. 

(yi the whole quantity of rum made in our West-* 
tndia colonies, only one-third part is sent to Bri-i 
tain *. An equal or ratlier larger^quantity, is bartered 
with the Americans, in exchange for proy;if ^qi^s a^d 
lumber ; and the remaipd^r is consumed in the West 
indies, amongst the inhabitants apd on board tbet 
shippings 

The depreciation oi^ rum has been neady equal to. 
^kt oi sugar^ tUe proocqds o^ a puocheqn bei^og at 

* ♦ Sir W.' Young,' p. 64. 
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present only one-third of what they were some years 
ago*. Notwithstanding this melancholy fact, it is 
but very lately that Government has extended a pro- 
tecting hand to the produce of our own Colonies 
against the produce of France in the consumption 
of our navy. In 1805, only 250,000 gallons of rum 
were bought. by the VLctualling-Oflice, while the 
^quantity of brandy purchased amounted to no less 
than 625,000 gallons.f Now, independently of the 
preference due to our own Colonies, it is evident 
that the expense of the conveyance of rum from so 
distant a quarter as the West Indies, at war freight 
and insurance, must much exceed the expense of 
bringing brandy from Bourdeaux through the cheap 
medium of neutral flags. Accordingly, the duties on 
brandy for private use have lately been raised so as 
effectually to counterbalance the advantage of its 
easy conveyance. But as no duties are payable on 
what is used by Government, the planter reaped no 
advantage from this circumstance in the competition 
for the supply of the navy. On an urgent repre- 
sentation^ however, from the West-India merchants, 
the Victualling-Office has been directed to take rum 
in preference, provided it be tendered within one 
shilling per gallon of the price of brandy. 

There is great fear, however, that the intention or 
this politic measure will be defeated by theinadequacy 
of the allowance. One shilling per gallon is not equal 

* Sir W. Young, page 64. t Concessions to America, p. J4. 
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to the difference of expence in bringing brandy and 
rum to market; and even were it equal, a further 
protection in the peculiar circumstances of this case, 
is still due to British produce. Of how little cons^- 
quence is it to the country, whether the sum annually 
expended by the Victualling Board be i^20,ooo, more 
or less; and of how great consequence is it, both 
to the country and to Government, that the West 
India planter shoi^ld not be ruined ! The object of 
Government should therefore be, to fix such a differ- 
ence as shall afford a decided protection to rum over 
brandy. Perhaps the limitation of a shilling per 
gallon, has been dictated by an apprehension on the 
part of Government, that if the preference were 
greater, the rum merchants- might combine to raise 
the terms of their tenders. The man 6l businesi 
who knows the impossibility of these combinations, 
in so extensive a field of commerce as Great Britain, 
will not of hirpself suspect that Government could 
give credit to the reality of their existence. But he 
will soon think otherwise, when he has perused the 
questions which are put' to mercantile tnen in their 
- examinations before Committees of our Legislature. 
In referring to the minutes of the Distillery Com- 
mittee,* in January last, at 'a time when the West 
India Docks were loaded with above 80,000 hogsheads 
of Sugar, he will find it asked of Mr. Craven, an 
enoinent sugar refiner, 

Whether the holders ^of sugar, are withholding it 
from the market? 
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, Answer. Certainly not; they bold it merely be- 
cause they cannot sell it. 

Again in the next page, we read in the questions 
to Mr. Cole and Mr, Kemble; 

Ques. Do you conceive the sugars arc withheld 
from the market ? 

Arts* By no means, I can vouch for that ; if we 
bad been able to sell any, we should have done it. 

It is fair to conclude, that the Chairman put^such 
questions as these, more from a deference to popular 
prejudice than from the result of any impression on 
his own mind. Little indeed must he know of the 
state of the sugar market, who conceives tha.t any 
combination either does or can take place among 
the West-India Merchants. Their number is too great 
to admit of it^ and it is much less their interest than 
superficial observers may imagine. In nine cases out qi 
ten, the merchant is not the proprietor of |he sugar 
he sells ; his only object is to obtain the fair market 
price for his friend in the West*Indies,^and to earn 
his own commission by doing justice to the interest 
of that friend. The planter is almost always in want 
of quick returns. Sugar is of no value to the mer- 
chant, except as the means of meeting the planter *$ 
wants — he converts it accordingly into money, as soon 
as he can do it without any improper sacrifice; and no 
man was ever known to keep sugar and refuse money 
when satisfied that the price offered was a fair one. 

D 2 
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Exactly the same ^ reasoning applies to rum. As to 
Goyernment contracts, we may be assured that while 
they continue to be paid for in so short a time as ninety 
days, they will be served at the smallest possible 
profit; and that no man who is able to supply rum, 
will be withheld from tendering it on the very lowest 
terms at which he can afford it. 

The consumption of rum in the Navy is important, 
because the Navy is of itself extensive. But it is still 
more important as conducive to promote the use of 
rum in preference to brandy in the wide sphere, 
throughout which the example of our Navy would 
gradually diffuse this preference. 

The encouragement we have demanded for rum 
on the score of national profit is sanctioned by the 
yet more important consideration of national health. 
Our rum is mellowed by its long passage, and is 
now generally admitted to be the most wholesome of 
spirits. The Revenue also would gain largely by the 
substitution of rum for home made spirits, befcause 
the smuggling which is said to take place in regard to 
the latter, is impracticable in respect to the former. 

Let us briefly compare the respective advantages 
to the country of a voyage to import rum, and of 
one to import brandy. 

The importer of brandy charters a neutral vessel, 
which proceeds with simulated papers to Bordeaux 
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ar Charente. She sails in ballast ; for if a single article 
of British produce or manufacture were found on 
board on her arrival in France, the ship and cargo 
would be confiscated. She takes in her cargo and 
returns to Britain. The shipper of the cargo draws 
bilb on the British merchant for its amount, and the 
master receives his freight in London, and remits 
it in a bill of exchange to his owners on the Conti- 
tinent. Let the reader judge in what degree the 
British manufacturer is benefited by this transaction*. 
How differently is the national interest affected by a 
voyage to the West Indies for rum ! In thip case the 
ship, the seamen, and the owners are British. Their 
outward cargo consists of British manufactures, and 
the rum and sugar with which they return loaded, 
are also British. The planter abroad, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the ship-owner at home, and above 
all the hardy seaman, respectively share the profits 
of this intercourse. Why should I waste words^ in 
expatiating on these indisputable advantages? The 
difficulty is not to convince the country of their 
extent, but to account for that insensibility to their 
value, which appear so long to have actuated Govern- 
ment. Who will maintain, that the trifling difference 
of thirteen pence a gallon, ought to induce us to 
turn our back on our own Colonies, and give the 
supply of our Navy to France ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

Censequinces of the Ruin of the British fVesf 
Indies. 



vJn so painful a part of my subject as this I shall 
€n(kavour to be brief. 

The papers subjoined in the Appendix present a 
view of tlie misery of the West-Indits, on which 
I presume that it would ill correspond with the 
feelings of my readers, to enlarge. Instead there- 
fore of aggravating the rnelancholy picture, I shall 
confine myself to the consideration of the effects 
which such a combination of circumstances is c^U 
culated to produce. 

I have already stated (see page 24,) that for the 
first seven years after 1798, the planter with all 
^ his f xeriions obtained only a small return on his 
capital; and that during the last two years he has 
obtained no return whatever * Nay, while sugar 
continues as at present, at an average of 60J., th« 
grower of inferior sugar sacrifices not only the in, 
tcrest of his capital, and the labour of himself an4 

• See an Account Sale of Sugai at present prices in thc.Appendi:^. 
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his people, but loses besides every year above 12 per 
Cent, of his capital. For it has been shewn (page 22,) 
that exclusive of profits, the actual cost of sugar, 
whether coarse or fine, is to the planter himself, 
63X. 6d. per cwt.* And when the average price 
is 60J., it is but right to infer, that the lower 
kinds do not fetch above 55-f. ;t so that in the 
present miserable state of the market, the grower of 
the inferior kinds of sugar, sells it not only at prime 
cost, hut at %s. 6d. per cwt., or a penny a pound 
less than prime cost ! 

It is manifest that no i/idustry, and no capital, 
can long withstand such a complication of evils. 
In the case of mortgaged estates, the mortgagees, 
despairing of recovering their loans from a debtor 
whose means of payment are entirely suspended, 
will carry into general execution t^jiose severe mea- 
sures which they have already in various instances 
begun to enforce. The morkgages will be fore- 
closed, the property sold by public auction, at a 
price probably far below the claims of the princi« 
pal creditor, and the unhappy planter driven from 
his r^ome ; — from that home which had long been 
the ^cene of his happiness, and the fond object of 
his persevering industry. 

The Report of the Committee of the Houss of 

■ ♦ Report of Sugar Di«tilUry Qommltteo, page 4^ , 

f Ibid. . 
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Assembly in Jamaica, thus describes (page 30) the 
situation of the planter in 1805, when it had not 
yet become so disastrous as it no\ir is. ** Every 
British merchant holding securities on real estates, 
is filing bills in chancery to foreclose, although when 
he has obtained a decree, he hesitates to enforce it, 
because he must himself become proprietor of th« 
plantation, of which, from fatal experience, he knows 
the consequences. — No one will advance money to 
relieve those whose debts approach half the value 
of their property; nor even lend moderate sums with* 
out a judgment in ejectment and release of errors, 
that at a moment's notice he may take out a writ 
of possession, and enter on the plantation of his 
unfortunate debtor. Sheriff's officers, and collectors 
of the internal taxes, are every where oflfering for 
sale the property of individuals, who have seen better 
days, and now must view their effects purchased for 
half their real value, and less than half the original 
cost. — All kind of credit is at an end. — Unless 
speedy and efficacious means are adopted for giving 
permanent relief, by a radical change of measures, 
we must suppose that the West-India islands are 
doomed to perish as useless appendages of the British 
empire. — Can the colonies perish alone? Will not 
the statesman, ^whose measures shall' complete their 
ruin, precipitate into the same abyss the manufac- 
tures and commerce of the parent State ?" 

Let those who arc callous to individual misery 
contemplate the extent of the national loss. The 

.5 
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man whose prospects are thus blast€dj either falls a 
prey to despair, or seeks a better fortune in the 
colonies of our enemies. In either case, he is lost 
to his country. And who is the man Whom we thus 
lose? Is he an unproductive member of the com<^ 
monwealth? No; he is the cultivator of the soil, the 
most valuable to the commonwealth of all pursuitsi^ 
Has he passed a life of ease and acquired property, 
without exertion ? No ; he has earned it by the 
sweat of his brow. — Season after season has brought 
him a renewal of labour. Is he absorbed in selfish 
pursuits and enervated by the love of gain ? No; 
the man whom you ruin and drive into exile, com- 
bines the courage of the soldier with the diligence 
of the merchant. He is a standing volunteer in 
the service of his country, — he has borne arms, 
not merely for a single suraifier of threatened in- 
vasion, but throughout a long period of anxiety and 
alarm. 

In choosing an asylum in a foreign colony, the 
first consideration with the unhappy planter will be 
to withdraw himself as far as possible from the 
influence of Britain. He will shun that government 
to whose cruel impolicy he ascribes all his disasters. 
He would go to Demarara or Surinam ; but Demarara 
and Surinam, he will say, are open to conquest by 
the British, and a second emigration would be the 
consequence. Ht will ^eek security therefore from 
the arms of his countryn^en, on the Spanish main, 
in Cuba, or under the fortifications of Martinique 
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aqd Guadaloape. The planter^ whose property Ims 
been sold by public auction, can irai^port only 
himself; but his skill and activity are not only lost 
lo his country, but gained to her enemies. The 
removal of negroes will be a no less serious calamity. 
He who still possesses in a British colony, a mixed 
property of land and negroes, will sell his land, or, 
if^ as is likely under present circumstances, there 
is no one to buy it, he will abandon it; but his 
negroes he will retain, and carry into banishment 
along with himself. They were once the attendants 
of his prosperity; they are now his companions in 
adversity. From their labour he once hoped to 
obtain a competent fortune ; but the hope is fled, and "^ 
be now seeks from their labour only a subsistence 
for them and for himself. 

If we turn our eyes from the colonies to the mother 
countr)', the scene of distress will be scarcely less affect- 
ing. The West-India Merchants, who have so long 
ranked foremost in the com^lercial interest of Great 
Britain, will be stripped of their fortunes, and forced to 
exchange the prospects of honourable ambition for 
obscurity. The ra?in who distributed employment 
and wealth to hundreds of assiduous tradesmen, who 
gladdened the face of industry around him, must 
withdraw from the scene which owed its prosperity 
to himself. Who will replace to the manufacturers 
an annual blank o'f six millions* in the amount' of 

* See page 6 of this work. 
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their exp6rts? Can the skill of our financiers make 
good a sudden deficiency of five millions in direct, 
and five millions of indirect revenue?* What will 
become of a thousand sail of shipping, and of twenty- 
five thousand seamen ?+ The owners of that shipping 
may sell them to the French, and the seamen may 
«arn a livelihood in the employment of America, 
i>ut is sui:b a toss a matter of indifference to Britain ? 

Many gentlemen of landed property are said to 
consider their own interests as unconnected with 
those of our colonies. But can any proposition be 
clearer, than that the loss of the revenue hitherto 
paid by the West- Indies must be made good by the 
landed interest, who alone will be able to supply the 
deficiency ? The load will be heavy, but who else 
can bear it ? If some are disposed to think that the 
landed proprietor can ward off this new burden, by 
what other means» let me ask, can the interest of 
our national debt be paid, or a force adequate to the 
defence of the country be maintained ? An inade^ 
quate establishment will expose you to foreign con- 
quest ; a breach of faith with the public creditor will 
lead to domestic insurrection, to the horrors of a 
revolution. In either case, what will be the fate of 
landed property ? Can it be hidden from public ob« 
servation, or sold in the hour of distress, and its 
value remitted to a foreign country ? On the cpn* 

♦ Page 13. 
f Pajcip. 
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trary, of all properties, land is the most open to 
seizure. It is the first to attract the cupidity of the 
invadfer,— it is the only kind of possession which 
cannot in some degree be screened from his violence. 
Will Bonaparte, or his conscientious subordinate, 
Massena, stop to enquire the validity of title deeds ; 
or does it appear from the example of France, that 
domestic insurrection respects hereditary right ?— But 
I will suspend the painful anticipation. Enough has 
been said to prove that the colonies are on the brink 
of ruin, and that the fate of the mother country is 
involved in theirs. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

On the means of relieving the West India CoUnies. 



X HE principal expedients which have been syggosted 
for the relief of the West-Indies are the following ; ^ 

1. The subsiitution of sugar for grain in the breweries 

find distilleries. 
s. The interruption of the export (f sugar from the 

enemy's colonies to America^ and thence to Europe in 

neutral ships. 
j» The diminution of the duty on sugar for home con^ 

sumption^ or a bounty on exportation. 
4« The suspension of the monopoly^ by which our plan* 

ters are at present obliged to send their whole produce 

to this country; and the permission to sell their sugars 

to foreigners in the islands. 



I shall first consider the expediency of substituting 
sugar for grain in the distilleries and breweries. 

The Report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
iat« tUf subject in January last, discouraged the idea 
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of using sugar in the breweries, and even in the dis-* 
tilleries, under the present plan of collecting the 
revenue. It concluded, however, with expressing* 
•* a wish, that such steps may be taken, as may tend 
to remove this barrier, in case at any future time 
circumstances of imperious necessity, may make a 
measure similar to that which has been the subject 
of the Committee's consideration, fit and proper to 
be adopted." No one will deny that *' these circum- 
stances of imperious neeessity" already exist, and call 
loudly for redress. 

• The glut in the sugar market consists almost always 
in low sugars. The cause of this is, that in refining, 
the low sugars leave a large quantify of molasses, for 
which the refiner can obtain no adequate price, t He 
prefers therefore, to buy sugar of fine quality; but if 
molasses could be introduced into the breweries and* 
distilleries, the consequent increase in the price of 
molasses would be an inducement to the refiner to 
take the low qualities of sugar out of the market. 
' Molasses, it appears, is a bet^r article than sugar 
for the manufacture of beer, wl^ther to mix with 
grain, or to use by itself; because the process of fire, 
to which the molasses lias been subjected, makes the 
extract from it sounder than from sugar. The beer 
jDadc from molasses is inferior to that made from 
malt; but the grand obstacle to the introduction 

♦ Report, page 8. 

i EvidfiiMC before tb« Ditkiiiery Committee, pa^e %U 
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of sugar into the breweries is on th^ part of the 

revenue. 



Jn regard to the distilleries, however, the objec* 
tions which exist on the part of the revenue, are by 
no means so serious. Mr, Jackson, of the Board of 
Excise, says explicitly,* that these objections arc 
^*' very few, provided the distillation from sugar, be 
confined to those persons who have distilled from majt 
within the last year.'* In the sequel of his evidence, 
he expresses an opinion, that the use of sugar would 
not be advisable in Ireland and Scotland ; and that if 
grain was prohibited in the English distilleries only, 
it would be necessary to prevent the English distiller 
from^ suffering by the importation of corn spirits from 
Scotland or Ireland. These objections, however, may 
be removed by particular regulations. , Mr. Benwell, 
an eminent distiller, declares, t that the buildings and 
machinery for distillation from sugar, would be much 
less expensive than those requisite in using corn. At 
j^resent the excise duty on the wash, is higher in the 
case of sugar than of corn; but during the time 
that both were used in the distilleries, (1799,) the 
[iuxy was' the same, and no material injury to the 
revenue appears to have ensued. \ 

The English distilleries consume annually about 

• Evidence Distillery Committee, page 17. 
+ Ibid, page 27. 
X Ibid, page 2». 
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150,000 quarters of barley ; and were they confined 
to the use of sugar, their annual consumption of it 
would exceed twenty thousand hogsheads. The 
distitler would not purchase the lower qualities; 
but good brown sugars, such as sold in 1799 ^ 
* 7OJ, and at present would fetch 6oj. 

, It appears of the greatest importance that no lime 
should be lost in following up the recommendation 
of the Distillery Committee, by removing whatever 
obstacles may exist on the part of the Excise laws, 
to the introduction of sugar into the distilleries.. 
In 1799, under less alarming circumstances, Mn 
Pitt lost no time in carrying this measure into effect ; 
and the whole evidence before the late Committee 
does not contain a single^ complaint of the adoption 
of this decisive step. At present, were the price 
of malt to rise suddenly, during the prorogation of 
parliament, it does not appear that Government arc 
prepared, even in such an event, to introduce sugar 
into the distilleries in its stead. The best policy 
would be that the competition between malt and 
sugar were at all times equal. To this it may be 
objected that the use of sugar in the distilleries, 
along with grain, is incompatible with the safe col- 
lection of the revenue; 'and that either one or other 
must be excluded by law. — In that case, why con- 
tinue, as you do at present, to excldde sugar, when 

* Evidence before the Distillery Committee, page 15. 
\ Ibid, pa^e 19. 
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bariejr Unchts a fair prrce, and when su^ sella beloir 
prime cost ? 

If tlie landed mterest are averse to any permaneM 
lair in favour of the use of togar m the distiHerjr, 
fee them grant at least a temporary relief. Thi 
West Indian demands no continued preference^^i'^ 
ealls for aid only in the hour of ha advemty* 
He wiHr relinquish bis claim when* sagnr shaH havi^ 
risen to a ftiir price ; or he will- retrntjarsh if, wentf 
barteyi from whatever cauie, ta Ml to thai rate, 
which may place the profits of the farmer and^ th« 
planter on an equal footing. 

But; if the landhold^ considers the prohlbitiioi^ of 
distillation from mak as detrimehtal to^ his interesti 
Ifct him procure the repeal of the Isrw which limiti 
the e>qpprtatian of provisions tO' the "^^est ladiesi 
The intention of this law is to iDeep down tb# 
price of provisions at home ; and its abrogation cannoi 
be denianded by the landed interest, unless tha| 
demand be ac(jompanied by a cpncessipn on their 
pait. The patriotic colonist will gladly receive from 
his fcllow-suhjects, that supply which he now pb- 
tains from America, To adopt the words of the 
author of a v^ork^ to which I have already alluded *• 
'* Surely, a regulation which would at o^e attain 
all these objects, is highly desirable; and- as it would 

* Concestioiu to America, page ao. 
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not throw corn out of consumption, as is generally 
supposed, but merely throw the consumption of it 
into a new channel, and establish an additional 
intercourse mutually advantageous between the West 
India colonies and the mother country^ it is well 
worthy the serious attention of the legislature* When^ 
it is further recollected, that during the thirteen 
years. ending in 1804, Great Britain^ according to 
documents laid before parliament^ paid more than 
thirty millions of money for foreign corn ; her sup- 
ply of which now depends on her enemy, who 
holds those countries under his controul frQm which 
four-fifths of it were received,* it.becomes expedient 
as a measure of general policy, independent of any 
particular consideration due to the interests of the 
West Indi^ Planter, to use timely precaution against 
that deficiency of this indispensable necessary of life, 
which judging of the future by the past, we must 
expect again to experience.." ^ 

II. The next expeditnt proposed for the reUef of our 
Wtst'India Colonies^ is to interrupt the intercourse ai 
present carried on with Europe, by the French and 
Spanish Colonies, through the medium of neutral flags. 

The French colonial laws, like our*s, restrict the 
trade of their colonies to the mother country. So far 
back as 17179 the exportation of the produce of the 

* See Appendix D. 
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French West -India islands, elsewhere than to France, 
was positively prohibited, or to use their own language, 
Ms exprasimmt defendu.* All the subsequent rcgu- 
lations during the old monarchy, were to the same 
effect. And even in the zenith of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, the national Convention passed an Act, 
dated 21st of September, 1793, '* confirming these 
restrictive laws in all their tenor.*'+ Soon after Ihit 
Act, the French West-India Colonies were taken 
possession of by us, but no sooner were they res- 
tored by the peace of Amiens, than the monopoly 
was again rigorously enforced, by a decree dated 
16th of May^ i8o2. In a twelvemonth afterward^ 
the war was renewed. France was then in posses- 
sion of her colonies; but she had no means of 
monopoUzing their commerce. England covered the 
seas with her ships, while not a single French vessel 
durst appear on the ocean* Talleyrand, more pro« 
found than his 'republican predecessors, suggested to 
his master the policy of permitting America to carry 
on that traffic with the colonies, of which France 
was incapable. His advice was immediately adopted, 
imd sanctioned by a decree of t^e 19th of June^ 
1803. Never was there a bargain more advantageous 
t6 both contracting parties. The West*Indies afford 
America a market for her corn, her flour, her beef, 
her fish, her lumber. They repay these stores in 
su^ar, coffee, rum, and other articles, the produce 

* Concessions to America, page 26, 
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of a tropical climate. All t^e inapo^tations of Americii 
from the West-Indies are useful fpr forciga x^2^^ 
or domestic coi:\sumption ; an4 none of t1;iem in^e^« 
fere wit|;i tlje produce of l^e^*^ pwi^i §oU. Thq ^dvai^* 
tages to France wercj still ip^^fe^ conspicuous. Unab^ 
herself to seqd out store&for the ^uUiyatipn of heii[ 
colonies^ it was in^portan^ that fl^^^ should fui4 anotl^ 
country to undertake t^e suppliy;* The ac<;om,ip9r 
dation was doubled^ if this power could^ aUo; bjiiig^ 
home the produce to t^e ipo^er country. 

The injury which would be causi^d to the Bri^is^ 
colonies, by the cheap conyeyapccf of, French ^g^ 
Spanish produce to ^le ^rop^ ^%>^^^^ <^<^I4 9P( 
escape the j^enetratii^. i^iod .pf T^ljeyp^pd^ fA|l 
that the French goVe^i^^^J^^t coulfl h^ye pr^fct^ff or 
have hoped, hais fpUo^^ed from thu^ ojea^q. Thei|r 
own colonies ar^p cultivated. and^ improved by^Aipencaii 
stores ; the same vessels c^ry I^ack their .projduci; \q 
America, w^enqe it is shmj^ed to Eju^qpq; F|W?ft 
and her dependencies are^ suj^Ijed.- wifH ^ B^uf;!^ 
ease as if they were at peace; aud wlu^^ i^in^ti^y 
mor^ pernicious to us, the prc^dup^^ of t^e Brifisli 
colonies is^ excluded fron^ t|ie Co^t^^fn^ by^ t^f 
cheapness of the produce of, our eneo^es^— i^ ch^p« 
ness caused by its cpnveyance i|ndcr njci^ral; flay^ 
which cross the ocean at peace charge^i while our 
own navigation is subject to all tlie burdens of war. 

Of the extent to which the Aineri^w tfaffic with 
Europe, in the produce of the Frco^ and Spanish 
1 
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colonies, » cairricd, sortie idea may te formed hj tlie 
fd)k>win^ hcit. Last j^ear, ^ii skil 6f Afberican 
ir^sels entered the port 6f Amsterclain alone wiih 
tlfr^e^ ^tnouming t6 34,000 hogsheads of coffee, and 
;| j,ooo hog^headi of su^ir .♦ It has heen acknowledged 
in fhe Senate of the Unltecj States, that the amount of 
West India produce annuafty re*exported, was seven 
f&illibifs iterHng.t The probiibility is, that it much' 
ixteeds this sum,- for it would appear from their 
«fficiit returns,' that ^the proportion of West India 
product e%^6ntt by their three great maritime States 
alone^ (Massachtis^tts, New York imd Pennsylvania,) 
scarcely falls short of tifae toiotint assigned to the 
whole4 No wonder that the produce of the British 
colonies imported uiider all the disadvantages of war, 
diould be unabtie to face so formidable a competition 
hi the C(»itmentXl markets. 

The stuthot of the Inquiry Ifitb the State of the 
Nation, hatf iiiid^avoUt^d to show the impolicy of 
interruptiilg this trad^, but before proceeding to main^ 
tain that ^ide of the question, he gives a statement^ 
of thef ^rgument^ ^Hedged tif favour of its interruption, * 
7hi» itaft^ent is ^ fdllowsi; ^ 

* '•It is in viam, (the suppdrters^ of the lielligetent 
rights cofiite'pd[») ^di |!iPglaad conquers the French' 

* Report of tbe Wvst-ln^ Committee in July, 1S07, page 14. 

f ^onces^ons v> America, pageSi. 

X Ibid, page 39.. 

^ Inquiry into the Stgte of t^c Katioii, page i8a. 
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mariae, say, reduces it almost to annihilatioii. Her 
sbips %i war may be captured, but the commerce 
of France is safe. She may declare war when she 
pleases; and without a ship that can make head to 
our weakest gruiser, she has a sure method of at once 
protecting her whole trade, more certainly than if 
she^had the entire command of the seas* She has 
but to suspend her navigation law, to admit the 
Americans into her colonial and coasting trade, and 
to fit put no vessel for sea imder French colours. 
The English cruisers may domineer over the seas, 
and yet they are unable to touch a ton of her trade. 
She has millions floating on the vessels of other 
nations which no enemy can reach. She reaps the 
whole bepefit of commo-ce and colonies, without the 
risks of capture or detention. She unites the whole 
benefits of war with -all the security of peace. The 
rule, it is contended, which should guide us in this 
question, as the fairest measure of justice to all 
parties, is that neutrals can only take part during, 
war, in such branches of commerce as the domestic 
regulations of the belligerent allowed them to par- 
take in during peace. This doctrine ^was recognized* 
we are told, in the war of 1756, and has never 
since been disputed, though England has frequently 
departed from iu rigour by voluntary concession* 
Its policy is as obvious, as its justice, say the enemies 
of the neutral claims. Were the present principle of 
uplimited neutral trade to be recognized, England 
might give over every pretension to naval power, 
abandon the hope of curbing French commerce, and 

4 
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iespair at once of gaining any tfaitig by a continuance 
even of the justest wsur. — ^Better have America, as 
well as France, hostile and exposed to our fair attacks, 
Aan France openly hostile, and America covertly 
protecting her from every eflFort of our enmity," 

Such is the substance of the arguments in favour 
of the interruption of this new species of traffic. 
A statement of these arguments, even from the pen of 
an adversary, creates an impression which it is very 
difficult to remove. This author has confined himself 
strictly to the question of policy ^ omitting altogether 
the consideratton^of rights How far it may be politic 
to hazard a war with America, for the sake of injuring 
our enemy's colonies and benefiting our own, is a 
question to be decided, not by an individual, but by 
Government* But the author of the Inquiry into the 
State of the Nation argues, that ** whatever right Eng- 
land may have to prevent the interference of America 
in the French colonia] trade during war, no tnaUrial 
sdvanlage could be gained from the enforcement of 
such a prohibition ; and that the real difference be« 
tween the former and the present mode of carrying 
French colonial produce, and supplying the French 
colonies, is extremely tricing in its ultimate conse- 
quences." New upon these grounds, the author of 
this Inquiry has entirely failed to make |rood his 
arguments. He proceeds upon assumptions, the fal- 
lacy of which must be as obvious to the political 
economist, as to thk man of business; and he has 
in vain exerted his ingenuity through twenty pages* 
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%D refute the sttn]^ truths which he had stated ui 
two* 

*^ He has made (says the author of Concessions to 
America,*) the most of his materials;' hut be has 
laboured for Egyptian task masters, who required him 
to make bricks without straw. His flowing stile, and 
\iQ\\ turned periodst may amuse the ear; but those 
who think as well as read, who adopt no conclusions 
lyitUout examining the premises from Vbeooe they 
are drawn, will soon detect the 'fallacy and weakness 
of his arguments." These arguments^ indeed J con- ' 
^id^r to be. answered by one unfortunate faet,-4^thc' 
exclusion of pur produce from the ports of £ur<^ in 
<?ohsequence of this traffic* It appears to me these- 
Core unnecessary to combat them any farther, especially 
as the reader, who is desirous to see them particularly 

, investigated, may be gratified by a reference to the 
pamphlet I have quoted.^ I cannot, however, avoids 
noticing a singular assertion in ^he Inquiry into ^he 

^State of the Nation. The author endeavours to per* 
suade us, that the continuance of t^he American trade 
with the French colonies is advanta^ous, becattse| 
M while neutral shrf^ and seamen alone *are'ek)p}oyed 
in carrying on the commerce q[ France, her only 
nursery of maritime power is destroyed; She lose^ 
her whole chance of ga,ining a n^vy." Granted, — 
but, the extinction of the French marine was effected 

♦ Page 27. 

tf Concessions to. America, p. aS. 

J Inquiry, p. 196. 
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long before the Ametktnt Undertook tbe traffic of 
the French WeslJiWliel* S« long ago iS the i4t(i 
JaMuny, 1799# tke Directory dechired ia anesasge 
t» the Council of Five Hnndred, that <* i| it utihap- 
pily too true, that, there h not a ^tngte merehanlmM 
trading uoder French coldut*.'*^ Now in the year 
1799, Martinique was in our possetsion, and the 
American intercourse with the French islands did 
nai become considerable till four years after. Of 
course whatever weight there may be in the general 
propositbn, that the.encoufragemeni of neutral ship^ 
ping is flubvertire of narioaal marine, the ruin of the 
FroKrh Marine cannot be at alt ascribed to the Ame^ 
ricaa intercourse with the f risnch West-Indies, because 
t&c French skipping was avowedly annihilated before 
tbk inter couise bi^all. 

During Mr. Pittas administration in 1805, ^^ >^* 
tentk>Q was manifested to discontinue the indul- 
gence shewn to this traffic in the two preceding 
years. The most conspicuous proof of this occurred 
in ihe case of the Essex^ an Aiherican vessel, which 
had carried produce from an enemy's colony to 
America; and after landing that produce in America, 
had re-shipped and was carrying it to Europe, when 
she was detained by a British cruizer, and sent to 
New Providence. The Vice-Admiralty court there, 
condemned both ship and cargo, on the plea that 
the voyage was continuous; and this sentence was 
confirmed at home by the Lords Commissioners of 
App^U 
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In consequence of this, and other captures, Mr* 
Monroe, the American Minister, addressed a long 
letter of remonstrance, (dated 23d of September, 
1805,) to the British Government. This letter was 
afterwards published by order of Congress, and may 
be considered a kind of Manifesto on their side of 
the question. In this letter Mr. Monroe $ays» 

" The separation of one portion of territory from 
another by the sea, gives lawfully to the belligerent 
who is superior on that element, a vast ascendancy 
in all the concerns in which the success of the war, 
or the relative prosperity of their respective domi- 
nions, may in any degree depend. '^It opens to such 
power ample means for its own aggrandizement; and 
for the harassment and distress of - its adversary. 
With these it should be satisfied." 

Such, indeed, ought to be the legitimate conse- 
quene^s of maritime superiority ; and such was in 
former wars the prerogative of Britain. But this 
prerogative, which Mr. Monroe so liberally as-* 
cribes to us, we now by no means possess; for if 
the commerce o( our enemies be conducted in defiance 
of" us • in neutral bottoms, in what way, to use his - 
own words, does the *• vast ascendancy of our law- 
ful superiority," operate in our favour ? If by these 
means, the intercourse between the French colonies 
and tlw mother country is cari;ied on in war, with 
the same facility as in peace, in what way dues 
" this lawful superiority, this vast ascendancy, opep 
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Umple means of harassment and distress to our adver« 
sary?" And further, if by this permission on our 
part, the produce of our enemies excludes our's from 
the Continental markets, to the ruin of our plaoters, 
in what way can we be said to possess, (to use again 
Mr. Monroe's own words,) " this vast ascendancy 
in all the concerns, on whLeh the relative prosperity 
of the respective dominions (of the belligerents,) may 
ia.any*degree depend." Read a letter subjoined to 
Has work,* add say "whether this " relative supe^ 
>riority" is possessed by the French or the British 
colonies. 

In short, while our West. India islands continue 
under the present system, their competition with, the 
enemy's islands, supported by all the advantages oC 
aeiUrility, is a hopeless struggle. • America, in assuming 
the colonial trade of France during war, does more 
harm to the British West-Indies, than if she assailed 
th^r navigation by a hundred privateers. The letter 
of the compact between her and France is i^eutral ; 
but its operation to. us is decidedly hostile. 

Had our conduct towards neutral powers been . 
influenced by the example of France, we should long 
s^ have put a stop to this into-course. By Buo* ^ 
Haparte's last prohibition, all neutrals bound to or 
from Great Britain, are liable to confiscation. Not 
only British manufactures and colonial property are 

f ApptndiZj C. 
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i^schreA hwful prize, wheti {bund on board aeutrabi 
but ibe same fate is shared by property strictly li^traU 
What avaiU it, that the execution of this decree 
k suspended in fa?oiir of American ^ps? This 
Ittspensidn* is clearly dictated by a dreid^ )est wc 
llkmid in like mann^, disregard the ilemniUty. of 
Atftertca. The JMrohibition khew9, that no cohtidera- 
tioM of jcmice will r^^rain oor enemy, bot the ei* 
tmplion skews» that intei^est makes lam do «hit 
justice cannot. Ko delicacy isr due t^ It) perfidiottS 
txk adversary; and did tUe qde^ioa of the jietitni) 
intercourse regard France alone, it would ^itILi;|)^ 
be decided* « ^ 

But unrfortunately the question does not rtgmi 
f raAce alone^-^'^Anierict contiders both her interest 
Hid her honour deeply invoived in the maintenittrce 
^ this trade* The Evidence subjoined tD the Report 
0f the West-India Coimnitt^e, deliVered to the Hous^ 
df Commons on tfa6 ^/^Ai of July, ^flbrds ample m* 
formation in regard to the consequences of a rupture 
with America* It contains in particular, the opinidns 
of several eminent merchants in respect to the means 
*^f supplying the defieiency of provisions, which 
might be felt in the West'^Indies in the event of so^b 
r rupture. After so cotnprebensive a view of the 
subject, it would be superfluous to renew the inquiry 
in this place. The information in question is before 
Ministers, to whem alotie it belongs to decide oa 
affairs of such magnitude* 
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It h important* however, in regard to the decision 
of the American question, ^as well as for tKe iotemd 
regulation of out mrn eofonleg,^ to make Government 
aware that things cannot long continue on ihetr 
prese^itf fcjo^ng. The p^rmis^ipa of Aroc^-ica^ in. 
tercours^ vri^i eur e];icm)^'i| is^nds, is inconppatibk 
with the cnforcen^cW of a ^^rijt^t monopoly tpwvd* 
our pw:n, Tp b^ co^iyinced of this, we h^vc only 
tp recoUect the fact, that ^yhilc the foreiga colpfiief 
^Tt 9jL liberty to giv« ^yery Hind of prodvK?^ io 
cic^fa^mg^ for wb^t th^j^, want, the British plaaters 
?re allowed to give, pijly rufli ^nd ipplasse^. Thcjf 
are accerdipgly pblig^ to pay a * doubly va^H<?» ^n 
the \^a^,,o^ y^^^» fpr Mrhj|j;,e;ver Uiq^ grocuiic; an* 
9s the cpn^iyptiofi. of rum and n^ol€|sses..ip the^ Ame* 
rican^ m^fi^, is ne^es^sa^ly limicod, it often fa?ipp€nf 
chat the plantpjr if^ unable to^ induce U^e Aipericaif 
shipmaster to tak^ l;h^e articles, even at ha)J prjoe^ 
The planner, in t^t cas^^^ must submit to tb^ ruinous 
alterhatiye of waptingf th< sfores, unless he has tb^ 
means pf paying for them in specie. But wha^ 
becomps pf ^his specie iq th^ hands ^{ thci Bpu(p4 
shipmaster? He goe$ with it to Guadajoupe or 
Martiniau^ wjiqne he buys French produce. This 
produce is ^Iterv^ards sent to £uropp, apd tends tq 
exclude the British planter from the Continental 
market by the a^prop^rjalion of his p)vn m^ney ! 

• Concessions to America, page S, and tht evidence before tfc^ 
W«ti-IadSa Convmlttee throughout. 
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nL Om tit SmhmtiM cf ike dmfy am iia tame cam- 
sumfiiam cf smg^tr^ cr imcretue rf iic inaif m 
expoTtatiom. 

Of these two expedients, I am iodined to think, 
that ao increase of the bounty would be by £u- the 
more efficctoal. The evil of the doty on home con* 
sumption, dees not consist in iu amount, but in the 
nnfortonale circumstance, that the demand for sugar 
being unequal to the supply, the payment of the duty 
fails wholly on the planter. A twelvemonth a^, it was 
a general opinion, that if the duty were lessened, the 
home consumption would rapidly increase ; but prices 
isare since of themselves fallen in below what was 
proposed by this regulation, and the increase 
has not been rapid* The reason is ob^oiis — sugar 
has become a necessary of life, and its consumption* 
like that of bread, is regulated not by its price, but 
by the wants of the consumers. Lowness of price 
therefore increases our sales chiefly to foreigners, who 
will buy more sugars, if shipped free on board at 
30^. than at 40J. This is partly owing to the bounty 
which has been given since 1802 on exports, when 
the average Gazette price was below 35^.,* but more 
to the circumstance, that a price so extremely low, 
is far beneath prime cost. It is consequently less 
than the Americans can afford to uke for the produce 
of the French and Spanish colonies, notwithstanding 
the comparative cheapness of their conveyance* 

* These prices are exclusive of dvtjf. 
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In 1802^ when the market was oversfocked, and 
prices^ were extremely low, the following scale of 
bounty and taxation was adopted by Government. 

On raw tagar exported^ when the Gazette price^ (excla« 

thre of duty) was at^ or below d5<. per cwt. a bounty w^s 

allowed of • 2*. 

between 35 & 40# 1 

f ho bounty but the whole duty 
between 40 & 58.. { j^awn back. 

between 58 & 60 .. /*^^ drawback was partJy retained 

i by government, say , . . 2». 

between 60 Zc 62 • 4 

between 62 & 64 6 

between 64 & 66 8 ^ 

betwe^ 66 ii 68 *. 10 

between 68 & 70 It 

and above .... 70. wholly retained. 

These prices were calculated on the peace charges ; 
and it is surprising that no alteration should have been 
made in them since the recommencement of war, 
although it is well known, that war causes a great and 
immediate increase of expence to the planter. In the 
homeward freight and insurance alone, the additional 
expence is nearly five shillings a cwt.,* and if we make 
allowance for the enhancement of stores,t and for the 
want of the various facilities of a state of peace, we 
shall not overrate the total additional charge to the 

. * Mr. Wedderbura'8 evidence, West-India Report, pdge 19. 
f West-India Report, page 2, 
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ptanU^ since 1802 at ten shiUingt a cwt. Tfie West 
Ittdia bo^ are therefore justified in calling npoQ 
Government to new-^modeli the scale ef bounty and 
taxation on sugar, by applying the rule of 1802, to the 
ihered circumsUnces of the precent period* In pnr- 
suance of thi« rule, and in conrfdcration of the- fdct; 
that the charges on bringing sugar to market are en- 
hanced ioJr- per cwt. since* i8oy, they are entitled 
to claim the bounty of 2U on export^ sa long, as tho 
average price (exclusive of duty) shall continue below 
4«^. Following up the same pfoportioa through the 
different rates fixed in the scale, we shpuld^ advance 
cf^ch successive rate by tea shillinp. This, would 
b^ no new grant; It would only \it'^neo) application 
o£ an acknowledged priQcigle;7-3t9. ajipliqation m 
rcason^bl.Q iA it^e.lf„ an4 sp. consonaolt to that prtnci^ 
pie, that it is uoaccomitable how it should, have, been 
so long overlooked. If it be true upon the ])rinciple 
of iflo2, that 45J. exduty during war is so^ low a 
prtc^ as to require the aid of 2Jv bounty^ it i& no lest 
true that when^ the market is below 45J., such' aid 
should b^adminrstered as will raise it to that price* 
t)f the mode of affording this aid, we shall treat more 
fully by and bye — ^my present object was to estabiish 
the point, that 45/. is now the minimum as 35^. was 
in i8o2. 

It is proper to notice the coincidence between the 
opinion I have deduced from the rule of 1802, and 
the sentiments of th6 Committee of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica in i8oj. 
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" We at least hope, (page 27)- that the maximum 
will be greatly extended, and submit that common 
llistice requires our being allowed the reciprocal bene- 
fit of a moderate bounty on exportation, whilst the 
average price is at, or under 45^., when most estates 
must be carried on at a loss, and whatever the Trea« 
sury exacts, will be not merely from the revenue, 
but out of the actual capiul of the plantec, in viola* 
tion of the clearest right, and in opposition to every 
«ound principle of taxation.*' 

The author of ** Concessions to America,*' has 
suggested* another expedient, the adoption of which 
will depend principally on the West-India bod^ 
themselves. The additional duty of 35. last year, 
having been made payable only when the Gazette 
price should be as high as ^oj., (exclusive of duty,) 
has not, in consequence of the continued depression, 
yielded any thing to Government. His idea is tof 
make this additional duty absolute on sugar used for 
home consumption, provided an absolute bounty tox 
the same amount be granted on exportation. It is 
natural for planters to dread any increase of the home 
consumption duty, but they may be assured that the 
operation of such a measure would be beneficial. 
While we retain the conquered colonies, our im* 
pprtation must so much exceed our consumption, that 
the foreign demand alone can preserve prices from 
dwindling to nothing. In fact, our prices are entirely 

♦ Page M. 
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regulated by what the foreigner caa aflbrd to give* 
Let us therefore encoun^e the foreign demand by 
every means in our power. 

Were Government to allow for bounty on export 
only the 3/. which it is proposed to give as aa addi- 
tional duty on home consumption^ a gain would 
accrue to Government, because the quantity con* 
suroed is double the qu^tntity exported. No judicious 
financier, however, will seek to extract a profit from 
the sugar market in its present state ; — ^he will desire 
indemnity only to the Treasury, and will wittingly 
resign to the planter whatever benefit may result from 
thb regulation. An additional duty of ^. per cwt* 
on home consumption, will supply a fund adequate^ 
to the payment of fully 6s. a cwt. on exportation ; 
and on this footing ought the regulation to be made. 

The object of a bounty of 6s. on export, accompa- 
nied by a duty of 35. on home consumption is not, 
as some imagine, to, enable foreigners to use sugar at 
Ss. a cwt. less than ofr own countrymen; for the 
foreigner will buy at a certain given price, and at no 
other. This price in December 1806, was 341. free 
on board, exclusive of duty ;♦ at present it is about 
31 J. The rule with foreigners fs to buy sugar here, if 
they can get it cheaper than elsewhere. The bounty on 
export does not affect them — thej' will not in conse- 
quence lower the rate of their orders— they will stilt 

* Report of Distillery Coi^mittee, page a. 

1 
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Offer Sugar; if to be shipt free on board at 31^. as before. 
Were the market, by any measure of internal regula« 
lion, such as the use of sugar in distilleries, to be 
raised at present 6s. a cwt. ; a great proportion pf the 
orders of foreigners would be withdrawn, but if it 
be raised 6j. by the bounty on export, the case to 
the foreigner remains the same, and he continues his 
purchases as before. The benefit is therefore to the 
planter, who retains the foreigner's orders, although 
the currency of the market \% 6s. higher than the 
limit of these orders. 

The planter, however, having an additional duty 
of 3J. to pay, may not clearly' see in what way h« 
will be again«r by this arrangement. Let us suppose^ 
that of a cargo of a8o hogsheads, 180 are sold for 
home consumption, and 100 for exportation, and ths^ 
the price of the whole, as rendered to the planter, it 
40J. exclusive of duty. The point gained, is to in- 
duce the foreigner to buy in a market, the average 
price of which is 40J.— not that he pays either more 
or less than he did before, but that the home con- 
sutxier pays more, and that we retain the foreigner 
as a customer. A general enhancement of price takes 
place to thcf amount of 6j., and the new duty being 
only 31., the. other 31. go to the planter. The opera- 
tion of this plan may be more easily comprehended by 
^attending to the followng facts. The additional duty 
of 31. a cwt. paid by the home consumer, is on 
the whole consumption about jf3oo,ooo. Were 
sugars not to rise, this duty like all the late dutiet 

r 2 
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would be "Si dead loss to the planter. But if sugars 
jise (as they no doubt would on the proposed plaw) 
this sum of ^^300,000 would be paid by the public, 
and must go some where. To the^, foreigner it will 
not go, because he buys as before, only at such prices 
as the Americans cannot sell at. He attends very little 
to our internal regulations, and often does not under* 
stand them. He orders his British correspondent to 
buy him sugar, if to be shijptyr^^ on board at 31J , 
and not otherwise. — In the treasury the ^^300,000 
does aot remain, for it will be paid away in bounties. 
To the planter therefore it does and must go, although 
the mode in which he receives it is hot immediately 
perceptible. 

When 1 had written thus far, the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, delivered on 
the 24th of July, came into my hands. . After giving 
an affecting picture of the calamitous state of the 
West-Indies, this Report reconimends a diminution, 
of duty in a progressive ratio, according to the fall 
of prices. The Committee assume 30J. as the 
amount of duty which ought to be* paid, when the 
market price of sugar is so high ^s Sof., and for 
every subsequent fall of 2/. in the price, they pro- 
pose to deduct iJ. of the duty, until the price fall- 
ing to 60s., there would remain 401. to the planter, 
and 20J. to the revenue. The operation of this 
measure, whiU markets contin^e overstocked as they 
are at present, would be to aid the planter by re- 
linquishing a portign,,of revenue. No doubt tbe. 
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revenue must give way, had we no other alternative f 
but let us in these times of public danger and diffi« 
cuky spare the revenue as much as possible. I 
shall first lay down a few general rules, and after- 
wards follow these up by a specific proposition. 

The price which the consumer ought to pay for 
a commodity, should be the expence of producing 
. and bringing it to market, with a profit to the per- 
sons engaged in this trade, along with such duties 
as the legislature has judged fit to impose. But by 
the proposition of the West-India Committee, the 
less the market price, the less would be the duty,. 
The consumer has had sugar too cheap for nine, 
years already, and a measure- of this kind would, 
tend to confirm to the consumer what he has no 
right td expect. 

It appears by the official returns subjoined to this 
Report, (page 73) that of the whole West-India pro-, 
duce imported into Britain, nearly one third is eXf 
ported to foreign parts, exclusive of Ireland. Here 
is an important fact established beyond contradic«> 
. tion. — It will next be found, not indeed upon oflBcial 
evidence, but upon the concurrent testimony of our 
most intelligent merchants, of those who (see the 
Evidence of Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Marryatt) have 
thoroughly studied the causes which influence the 
sugar market, that our prices are regulated by bur, 
exports^ that is, when we are overstocked, our prices 
fall to the low raite at; lybj^h foreigners can 2^ffor4^ 
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t(0 purcbale, after which they fall no mor^.* Ac^ 
cofdidgly, our prices have been for main)r monUitf 
dt the very low rate of 33^. and 34J- exduty« Now 
that these are the prices at which foreigners order 
sugar, may be learnt by a reference, either to the 
Royal Exchange, or to the recorded testimony of 
thcDistillery 'Report, (page 2*) Miserable as is this 
price, it would have been still much, lower, had it 
:Rot been for. the intervention of the foreigti deaand* 
I infer from this, that no xonsidcration should induce 
us to neglect the frtse^vtation of the foreign dem4tnd^ 
In what way, it majr be ^sked, do you run any 
hazard of losing it ? Yo« will lose it whenever your 
market rises d>eve what neiArals c4n afford it far* 
At present you have it because you sell at ^^s, ex- 
ducyy Augar which costs the British planter i^bove 
63J. (see page 32 of this work,) and the Erench: 
planter above 531. to manufacture and s^nd home. 
—Of course ' when your prices are so lowg not * 
even the neutrals can stand 10 competition with 
you. If indeed the netitral intercourse be stopped, 
the c^se will be widely <diirefe«t. Prices in thai 
evciit will rise considerably, ajid foreigners pHist 
buy of you; but as the stoppa^ of msiUrals is a 
mtional question, the nation ihcaild reap the ad^ 
vamage, for the loss* if any, will fall on the nation. 
The West-India planter should neither receive the 
Jiencfit nor sustain the loss of public measures 
adopted upon public grounds— thes^ chances shoujd 

• See this point explained in page 19 of thit work, and m«f 
pL\\^ in t)JC •♦ Co^JoesJioiit^ to Atterkai'* page i«. 
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1»e taken by the ceantry at large, and in this retpect 
the country at large is represented by the revenue. 

The foreign demand, {or sugar has hitherto been 
freseryed at the expence of the planter, and for 
several months back it has required the additional 
^id of %s. bounty from Governtnent. Now neither 
the plainter aor Government ought to l^ar this 
burden. The planter ought in no. case to bear it, 
and governnoent ought not to bear it at present^ 
-while the home consumer of sugar pays so much 
less than its legitimate price. In whatever view 
you consider the case of the home consumer, you 
will find the justice of tlie argument, that he pays 
much less for it than be ought. The fair price 
to indenrnify'the planter ought to be 69^. and 6d. 
ex<iuty * — instead of which the actual currency is, 
and has long 4>een, only 33^. Compare this with 
the pro!gressive rise of other commodities. Within 
these last ten years, th^ prke of other commodities 
has risen at least a third; but during the same 
period, sugar instead of rising at all, or even of 
]((8eping stationary, has decreastd a third. 

But the planter will say, ** Let the .Revenue give 
way, and let sugar continue cheap to the consumer, 
because its cheapness increases the extent of its 
consumption.'* Now there is much less' truth in 
this opinion than planters are apt to imagine* Its 

f Sec pa^^ aa. 
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cheapness will increase in some measure the con- 
sumption, and its clearness in some measure lessen 
it; but neither will operate in any material degree. 
Was the consumption visibly lessened in 1797 and 
1798, when prices were high, or has it materially 
increased in the long and melancholy period of 
depression which has since intervened? On this 
head, in which I profess an opinion so different 
from many planters, I refer them again to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Bosanquet and Mn Marryatt, and to the 
conclusive reasonings in the ^* Concessions to America/' 
page 18. 

Having premised these general observations, and 
established them I trust on convincing grounds, I 
proceed to explain the conclusion, to which they 
appear to me to lead^ I would first ascertain the 
price which the home consumer oughi to p^y^ and 
next the price which the foreigner, who is not 
under our controul, is toilling and able to J)ay. It 
has already been mentioned, that the price which 
the home consumer ought to pay for all common 
dities, is the expence of raising and bringing them 
to market, with a reasonable profit to the persons 
engaged in the particular traffic, as well as the duty 
to government. By this rule, and according to the 
estimate in page f 2 of this work, the average price 
of sugar to the consumer should be 69J. and 6d* 
exduty. This estimate is confirmed, at least to the 
extent of 65J., by the West-India Report in pages 
4 and go ; and it would be easy so shew^ th^^t t(^q 
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evidence subjoined to that Report, particularly thie 
of Mr. Wedderburn, justifies my statement of 69^* 
and bd. Instead, however, of paying 6gj^ and 6dm 
exduty, the home consumer has for many monthf 
paid only 33J. and 6d. If we next inquire the 
price which the foreigner is willing and able to 
pay, we shall find it between 31J. and 341. Wc 
sell it at present to the foreigner at that rate, but 
if we raise our price wc lose his custom, because 
neutrals for a few shillings more will bring it to 
his door. We must therefore on no account lose 
his custom, but we must raise our market price, or 
our planters will be ruined. The plan I propose 
is to lay an additional tax on the home consumer^ 
who has so long possessed an undue advantage in 
the price of sugar; and from that tax to provide a 
fund for a bounty on export. 

Some persons may object to this plan, that by it we 
should tax our own people to let foreigners use sugar 
clieaper than them. No such thing. The plan pro- 
posed is not for the foreigner's benefit, it is for our 
own. If we chose to import only as much sugar as 
we required for ourselves, we should be altogether 
independent of the foreigner ; but we do, and will 
continue to import much more than we want ; and at 
we cannot force the foreigner to give us our price, 
we must either come down to his, or accumulate a masi 
of useless producie. 

To i^lve the planter 8 per cent, on his capital, it 
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would be rcipimie (see page 22} thit the arerage priee 
of ii^ar ckiring war were 691. bi. ^exduiy. To givo 
biiB 10 per cem. it ought to be 'j^^.^ and to gi^ bim 
wAf 4 per cent, it ought to be 53/. Were Govern- 
ment to fix a scale by which the planter's profits 
should not on the one hand exceed lo per cent., an4 
on the other hand should not be less than 4 per cent^ 
the rales of pHce which would denote these respective 
proportions dmng war would therefore be 78^* ex- 
duty in the one case, and ^^. exdoty in the other,— « 
that is until the average rate became 5^1. a bounty 
should be paid, and after it rose to 781. a part of tbe 
drawback should be retained. That these ought in 
justice to be the respective rat^ cannot b^ doubted^ 
The maximum in peace was indeed fixed at j8i.> but 
independently of Ae wide difference between peace 
and war, it does not appear that any such allowance 
was made in 1802 for plantation charges, as the eviv 
dence before boththe DistiUery and West-India Com- 
mittoes now proves to be ffidispensable^ And the 
limit of ^x. fixedr in l8e6, can in 00 point c^ view 
be considered a mMKvmulm. The statemaiit of page 2S 
(in this work) is founded on accurate investigation 
.and the ratio of %f^ per ceot., adopted l^ me as (ho 
tnaximum of profit^ is declared by ^e Report of th^ 
West-India Comraitt^^ to be only ^* a fair and necea* 
'* sary profit."* The table cf bounty and taxation 
which would result from combimng these various con- 
liderations, woufd be as follows. -^When the avera|r4^ 

* Kjeport paipe 4, and ^e Evidence pa$slm« 
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0a£ette price rites so high as 78^. exduty, discburige 
further exports by a tax. When it is between yZs^ 
and 53J. draw back the duty, and no more. But whed 
it falls below ^3^. encourage export by a bounly. 
When the average is 

Q2S. give \s. bounty. 43 ....•«••• . to^. 

51 *« 4* ....11 

50.... ..g 41 12 

49 4 40-... 13 

48 5 39 "M 

47 6 884 .1$ 

46---7 37 '--16 

45 -8 86 ^7 

^ 44.4A...9 3^ and under iS 

. The fund (or the payment af this bounty may be 
supplkd.widaout sd formidable an addition t6. the tax 
on h&ine toaa umptbn dA might 9A, first be imagined^ 
"jThe maicisBYxm of bounty is t9a.^ but Government 
already pdys and muit continue to.pay aj«» so that 
jLfaenew^ dui^^.ii only 16/. To atf ne that i6j., the 
bq^est rate^t.vrould be p«d on our exports all the 
year tfarot^h, is to sufposean extreme case. But 
pren tti tliat lavem 8i* additional duty on home con* 
sumption i¥oMld f«l{y OMiet the.whole of tbris charge \ 
tbcre c»n» however, be Itttk doiAt btft the Chancellor 
pf the Exchequer i^uld . willitigly tak« the chance 
of boWty at an aVeri^e.of t«i.,.and consider the 
HfiVvCmie indemnified by an iiddiiida of 6s.. lo tht 
(iuty tm home oimtiimptipn* 
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Such appears to be the plan best fitted to aceditiplislf 
the relief of the pkinter without injury to the Revenue- 
In every country where colonial nionopoiy is en- 
forced, the planter should be restrained from extra- 
vagant profits, and protected from heavy losses^ by a 
fixed arrangement of this kind; for the want of a 
regulating scale like this, has occasioifed to him,, during 
the last nine years, all the evils without any of the 
advantages of monopoly. 

Further, an arrangen^ent of this nature would trans- 
fer from the planter to :the nation at large the chances 
€>{ gain ©r Toss which arise from, political events. 
Over these , events the. planters have .no influence. 
The measures of the British Cabinet are guided by a 
reference to the interest, iiot of: a part of the Empire, 
but of the whole. The neutral intercoorse, for iiu 
stance, will be interrupted by a consideration of i the 
cicpediency of such a measure,, not as regarding ihe 
West-India body, but ds regarding the collective ia« 
terests of the kingdom. Let the nationat large there- 
fore reap the benefit which may arise frpm the en- 
baneement of sugar, if this mfasiii>e be adopted, be-* 
effuse the nation at large must sustain the inconvenU 
cncies with which such a measure may be accompa* 
nied. The benefit accruing from this enhancement of 
price would go to the Revenue, because the boumies 
being no longer necessary, th^ fiund provided for 
them, and arising from the increased duty on home con* 
sumption, might be appropriated to the national ^x^; 
penditurc* , ' 
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The ^me reasoning applies to the qu6sti<)n of iii« 
troductng ^iigar into the distilleries^. If Government 
prohibit the use of^foar]ey in distillatiaot it will be 
frooi the dearness of barley, not from the cheapness 
of sugar. Let the country therefore have the benefit 
of the substitution, because it pays in another way 
(namely, in the high price of barley) for the caus^ 
of that substitution. — In whatever way we examine 
this point, we shall be impresse<l ,with the necessity of 
a5suring a moderate but steady profit to the planter, 
whose hands we tic by a monopoly ; and of lessening 
those extreme chances of loss or gain which may 
arise from the enforcement of that monopoly, or from 
political causes, which he cannpt controul* 

I vrould therefore recommend to the West-India 
body, to make an urgent application to Government, 
to the effect which the preceding consideration* 
suggest. Such a plan is the only made of obtaining 
a demand equal to the supply^ which would be •* all 
in air* to the planter, and wliich he should anxiously 
aim to accomplish by the most vigorous measures. 
Let him not be deterred by the almost groundless 
apprehension, that an increase of tax on the home 
consnmer will materially decrease the extent of the 
consumption. But if it be judged unadvisable to 
carry this measure in the first instance, to the extent 
that has now been suggested, let the Legisrature 
revert to two Acts which it has] already passed, and 
adapt them to the altered circumstances of the pre- 
sent period. These two Acts are — that of 1802, 
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which fixed the scale of bounty am! taxation fof 
peace; and that of 1S06, which added 3^. to the 
duty on home consumppon. The proposed altera* 
ti<His are ** to raise the scale of 1802 frcroi peace 
to war rates, by advancing these rates loj. through* 
out,* and to make the 3/. imposed in 1806 as a 
conditional duty an absolute one, in order to provide 
a fund for a bounty." The^ effect of these altera- 
tions would be that the home consumption duty 
would be 30J., instead of 271.; and that the scale 
of bounty and taxation would stand thus : 

When the Grazette price should be so low as 45«« t 

bounty of. , , , 2#4 

l)etween 45 aikl BOs » 1*. 

botweeo 50 and ^ qoboqqty^ but the whole dutj drawn back. 
' lyi^ve 6%9. tbQ duty to be parttjiUy letaioed by Governmest^ 

The addition wbidi I propose t^ this scale, and 
for which I would provide o(it of th^ increa^^^ 
hpme consumption duty, is H^t, 

When the Gazette price should be so low as 44«. th^ 

bounty should be. , , ^ , 3#. 

43* : 4 

42.. ,.•.,.,...• 5 

41 , 6 

40 7 

39... • , 8 

38 9 

♦ Sec the reasons for this increase tf los. sUtcd page 64. 
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37«. dM bounty skould be « 10r« 

^^ •.-... 11 

3Sand under.. ....•••• •«••*•>» 12 

The principle T>r iIhs plan is the same as that stated 
in page 75, bitt its extent is smaller. Let us consi- 
dcr !k>w it will affect respectively the revenue, the 
planter, the foreigner, and the home consumer* 

The revenue wilt receive gf. additional on all sugar 
used (or home consumption. It would appear* 
(Appendix to the West-India Report, page 73) that 
more than two^thirds of our whole import are con- 
aimed in Britain and Ireland. ' We shall suppose, 
however, that according to the new plan, the ex- 
port will increase, and will be one-third of the 
whole import. In that case, the consumption being 
twice as great as the export, 3^. duty on home 
oonsumption will supply a fund for 6s. bounty on 
export* Now a bounty of ts. is already paid bf 
Government, and must continue, as we have repeat* 
odly proved, to be paid while the neutral inter- 
course is permitted. These two sources together 
meet the bounty which I propose to the extent of 
8i. ; and the only hazard to the revenue is the 
chance of paying 4/. more bounty on the export 
than it does at present. Taking things at the worst, 
and supposing these 4J. paid on the whole of our 
nejtt year's exports; and that these exports are 
large, (1,000,000 cwt.) it will cojst the revenue only 
i^22o,ooo. 3y this plan therefore, we have a 
prospect of attaining a similar result to that which 
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is proposed by the Report of the Committee, at % 
hazard to the revenue probably three times as great. 

It is not likely that either the West- India mer- 
chant or the planter, will at first coincide with me 
in this anxiety* to limit as much, as possible the 
demand upon the revenue. They will say» and 
justly say, that the revenue has profited most largely 
Cor many years, during which their losses have been 
excessive J that it is now time that the revenue 
should make such a sacrifice as will afford them 
effectual relief; and that the measure, suggested by 
the Committee of the House of Commons should 
be carried into effect to its full extent. True, un- 
happily too true ! but It is in vain that you expect 
aid at the expence of the revenue, after the country 
has been subjected to fifteen years of unexampled 
taxation. It appears, that the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, does not ascribe the depression of 
the sugar market to the amount of the duty.* The 
knowledge of this fact is sufficient to damp the 
hopes which the impressive language of the Report 
of the Committee at first inspired; but it is good 
to know the worst, and to know it as ea^ly as 
possible. Perseverejn your intreaties for relief, but 
give to them th^t direction which is most likely to 
be successful. A partial sacrifice of revenue may 
be made in consideration of your extreme distress, 
but do not flatter yourselves with the expectatioa 

• Debate in the House of Commons, loth of August, iSo;^ 
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of any sacrifice at all equal to your wants. *Thcse 
wants cannot be otherwise satisfied than by the 
joint operation of a sacrifice of revenue, ahd of other 
accompanying measures of relief. 

The next question is how will thU alteration affect 
the planter ? It will raise prices tos. a cwt., of which 
tos. the planter will pay the revenue 3^. and retain 
ys. It besides prevents the evil of accumulating pro- 
duce, because the foreigner will be induced by low- 
ness of price, to continue to buy largely, and to clear 
the market as he does at present. A rise of ys. is, 
1 admit, a very inadequate advance to the planter; but 
this inadequacy results from the limited application of 
the principles which I have endeavoured to explain. 
If, h6wever. Ministers and th^ West-India body are 
agreed as *to the benefieial operation of the plan I have 
suggested. It is for them to give it (he extension which 
I proposed in the first instance— -an extension which 
Would not only save a part of the ^220,000 to thd 
Revenue, but afford the planter a<:lear rise of 12s > 
iwtead of ^s. , 

How will the plan I have suggested affect this 
foreigner? No otherwise than by enabling, htm to buy • 
sugar here at all times, in the way he does at present, 
that is, as cheap or cheaper than neuti'ats can afford it* 
The foreigner tfoes not carry the bounty out of th^ 
kingdom; he often does not know its amount— all 
he ask^ is, whether sugar can be shipt free on board at 
^os. or 32x«, and if that is the case,, he commissions 
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his British correspondent to buy for him* On this 
bead I request a reference to what I have sdready 
stated in pages 66 and 70. 

The broad truth is, that we import a great deal more 
sugar than we consume, and we must by some means 
or other obtain the auxiliary consumption of a part 
of the Continent* If Government deem it expedient 
to stop the neutral intercourse, the point is attained, 
because foreigners must then come to us. If that 
however, is not done, you must preserve the foreign 
consumption by selling sugar as cheap as neutrals. 
3ut your homeward freight and insurance joined tp 
the freight and instiraiice from this to the Continent, 
cost more than the freight and insurance of enemy's 
prodi\ce to Europe by way of America. This extra 
charge the foreigner will not pay you; you must 
therefore sel] him your sugar free of this extra charge; 
that is, you mutt pay this extra charge yourselves. 
The only alttrnative is to have nothing to do with 
importing this surplus of one-third above your home 
consumption, but to let the planter sellit abroad. 
This i& what the planter anxiously desires ; but there 
are serious objections to it 'at home. Many, though 
not all, of the West-India merchants would oppose 
it, and the Shipping interest will tell you, that by 
throwing three hundred sail of Wett-Indiamen out of 
employ, you will ruin the ship owoert and hazard the 
national safety. 

It remains that we consider how the proposotaker- 
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ation will affect the home consumer. It will enhance 
sugar v<^^ sa cwt., making that coit 70^. which at 
present costs only 60s. No one will seriously argue 
that this would be a hardship,- for even after this ad«^ 
dition, sugar would be the cheapest of commodities; 

I and were this addition twice told, the price of stigar 
would yet be extremely reasonable. Indeed were 
sugac at its. present low rate in consequence^ of a low 
duty, it is the article which, of all others, would be 
selected for uxation. Why should you not therefore 
do for the planter what you would do for the revenue? 
Besides, the consumers of sugar in other countries are 
subjected to duties nearly as heavy as those in Britain* 
In France, sugar imported in French vessels pays a duty 

. of 1^9/. sterling a cwt., and in all other vessels it j^ys 
H^s. sterling.* Considering the difference in the valua 
of money in the two countries, 2 is. in France is not 
more than goj. here. During nine' years the British 
consumer has bought sugar much below its proper 
price. He has been enabled to do this M the expence 
of the planter, and from the circumstance (so often 
mentioned} of our yearly imports being much larger 
ihan the consumption. But no one will contend that 
this circumstance gives him the slightest right to the 
advantage he has so long enjoyed. Is it the intention 
of the British Legislature that the home consumer 
should be thus favoured? No; their intjention is 
clearly that he should pay 2ys. '(or rather $os.)^ to 
tl^ Revenue, after paying the planter the expence of 

* Mu Wilfon's tvidcncc^ before the Wcst-Indui Coininittee, p. 56. 
C 8 
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ttaking and bringing the fogar to market. IF' tke rise 
of sugar tended like that ef com to heighten tbe price 
of labour, it would be unwise to exact the fall prioe 
from tbe consumer, but the rise of sugar has no, such 
tendency. In every view of tbe question tterefore, 
the home consumer should be obliged to ceatribute^ 
and the scale I have proposed is extremely moderate* 

I shall conclude this part of my subject, by re* 
peating and presenting in one view, the most im« 
ponant of the facts which have formed the basis 
ef the preceding arguments. 

Our import exceedi our consumption by 90^000 
hogsheads, which -must either go abroad or accu* 
mulate at home. Abroad they cannot go, unless wc 
eontinue to sell them at a lower rate, than jieu* 
trals, or interrupt the traffic of these neutrals. The 
formier -has hitherto been the case, and the prices 
of the whole market have heen regulated by the 
foreigner's standard. To allow this low standard 
to continue to regulate the whole market another year, 
will be ruin to the planter ; yet <ihe ibteigaer must 1^ 
all hazards be retained. You must therefore raise the 
price to the home consumer, and ke^ it at as low a rate 
to the foreigner as that at which he can buy from 
neutrals* You can accomj^ish this only by a bounty; 
whence is this bounty to be got? Partly from the 
Revenue, but chiefly fom the liome consiuner, who 
does not pay at present above two-thirds of the fair 
price of sugar. It is an error to think that this bounty 
5 
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11 carried out of tbe kingctoili by the foreigner; he 
neither knows nor desires to koow its amount; he 
orders sugar to be bought, if to be had free on board 
at a certain price; this price may be ooe^ or two shil- 
lings less than he can buy it for from neutrals. His 
firitith correspondent deducts tbe bounty from the 
market price; and if the market price after this d^ 
duction is within the foreigner'* limits, the order is 
execirted; if it is beyood these limiii, the foreigner 
applies, to the neutral aad ihe order is lost lo the 
British Merchant. 

IV. The last expedient is to relieve the JPlanterfrom the 
restriction of monopolj^ and allottf Mm ^ sell his 
produce in the C^&nies. 

To dwell upon thiii alternative would be an unwel- 
come subject to the public at anfy iivie; at pf'eseo^ 
when the Committee of the House of Commons have 
so strongly recommended the immediate and effectual 
lelkf of the Colonies^ it is to be hoped that suc^ a 
discudsion will be unnecessary. It is importantr how** 
ever, to tell Government and the country that n# 
monopoly can continue to be enforced in a^ case 
where,. Uke that of the West-India Colonies, the de- 
mand h alic^ether inadequate to the supply. If theyi 
cannot protect the planter from the evHs of mono* 
poly, they wmt relieve him from its bondage, and the 
period <^ this relief must not be longer delayed, or it 
will ccidie too late. Afleciing as is the picture of lh« 
lufieringSfoC tbe W^l-Indios exhibited in the Retp^^l 
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of the Committee, it still falls far short of the reality. 
The merchants anc( planters examined by the Com- 
mittee are all opulent mtnr-^heir fortunes are im- 
paired, tut their less powerful neighbours are ruined. 

I shall now recapitulate the* various measures which 
have been suggested for the relief of the planters. , 

1. To allow a more liberal limit than one shilling, a 
gallon for the difference in the tenders of rum and 
brandy for the use of the Navy, 

a. To adapt the Excise Laws without delay tp 
the introduction of sugar in the distilleries, as recom- 
mended by the Distillery Con^mittee. 

g. To reduce the duty on home consumption, as 
explained in the Report of the West-India Com- 
mitted, page j. 

4. To prevent the conveyance of enemy's produce 
to Europe by way of America. See the Report already 
mentioned, page 6. 

5. To^ prdvide a fund for bounty on the export 
of sugar, partly from the Revenue, but chiefly from 
in increased duty on the home consumer. This prin- 
ciple to be adopted either on an extended scale, (ai 
explained page 7^,) or on the. more limited scale 
arising from the Act of 1802.. Formerly the con« 
laniption of sugar at home was equdi, omearly equal 
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to the importation, and while that was the case 
the monopoly was of little injury to the planter. But 
now that the excess of our import is so immense, a 
vadieal change in pur system of colonial intercourse 
is indispensable. 

The price stated by the West-India Committee as 
necessary to indemnify the planter* is 65 or 66j. ex» 
duty. My calculations (page 22) imply that an average 
of 69^. is required to attain this object. The 
presei^t rate is between 33 and 34^. ; a price so com- 
plete^ inadequate, that to accomplish the relief of 
the planter will, apparently, require not merely the aid 
to be derived from any one of the above mentioned 
measures, 1>ut the concurrent adoption of th^ whole. 
After ^o many yesors of sufifering, the present is no 
season for indecision. The planter had long com* 
plained in vain, and it is but lately, since he found 
complaint unavailing, that he has ventured, to suggest 
the probable necessity of laying open the monopoly. 
I advise him to adhere to this declaration, and to raise 
the voice of remonstrance to a loudier note. Let him 
tell the British Government that if he continues sub» 
ject to ruinous restrictions, he must transport himself 
and his negroes id colonies where such restrictions are 
not enforced. Let him tell the merchant, who rather 
than forego the advantages attached to the nionopoly, 
is contented to acquiesce in the oppression of the co« 
loniei, that in his solicitude to preserve his profits, 
be will lose his capital; but let him add, that means 
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vaif be devised by vrbick tWmoBopoljr anjr be.re^ 
laxed, and the returns due from the planter to xim 
merchant continue to be paid* *^ Give us a fair price 
in Britain for our sugars, or open a free market ia 
the islands, and we will cheerfully submit to sukh alter 
rations in the system of colonial law as the interest 
of our creditors at home may appear to require. 
Since the abolition of the slave trade, our edtatea are; 
xto longer to be considered m a state of progret« 
five exten^ion^-^ey are stationary as to the quantity 
of their produce, and although we hc^e to tmprove 
lU qualky, we do not qow claim all that indulgencCt 
iff regard to legal measures^ wfaicfa was necessary 
in the inSmcy of our settlements^ Your impolitic re* 
gulations, your cfoei delay in redressing ourgrieraa* 
ece, have eomrerted a bletAing into a curse. It would 
\a^t bees belter for us to have known the worst, aocl 
to have seen our properties sold by public auction 
tixMf years ago, than to have accumulated debt^ 
wbict the labour of our lives cani^ repay. Will yoa 
then siiil refuse to permit u« to make the most of our 
property by removing all restraint oft the mode of our 
BianuEautture, or on the ehasmels of its export V* 

It will seem incredibte to a West>India planter^ but 
it is, notwithstanding, too true that the nation at large 
fcdo^s little of his distress,* The tale of his misery 
has not been told throughout the country ; the mea- 
sures hitherto adopted for this purpose by the Com« 
miitee of planters and merchants have been inadequ9tey 
and ^ven the Report of the Committee of the House 
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of Commons will scarcely be read by any otViers than 
the members. The advocate of the planter is opposed 
in every step by ifiverrrafe prej«d?ces. One class of 
meo are weak enough to insist that the picture of his 
present calamity is overcharged ; another that his 
former profits were immense, white a third arc §0 in- 
con«i(ierate as to maintain that the we^{are of Brkain 
is independent of her colonies. Every braoch ol th« 
community views the q^uestion through the narrow 
medium of private interest, or rather of imagined In- 
terest, for the only true interest either of the pabhc or 
the individual is, that each should make a partial iacri« 
fice for the general good. The danger of Briuin liet 
not in the strength of her enemies, but in the predo- 
minaring influcnct of her national prejudices. The 
mind of Pitt had long designed the Union of Iretandg 
bat he durst not propose it to the Britrsh people, until 
a^season of unparalleled /langer appeared to leave no 
alternative but union or separation.* Nothing wiU 
afford complete relief to the Wesi-lndies, until the 
extent of their misery makes the country alive to the 
necessity of the most decisive measures. The great 
object is to impress the public with an adequate sense 
of the actual distress. All that has been hicheirto done 

'with that view has been insufficient The assembly of 
every island in the Windward Colonics, and the heads 
of every district in Jamaica, should immediately lay 
their grievances before the British legislature, and solfc - 
cit that speedy and effectual relief, which alone c^ 

. redeem them from destruction. 

* See-his speech of ^d of NoYember, iSoi. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Advantages of Peace to the WesUlnStes^ and to 
our general commerce. Our prospects of Peace 
and the prohahle terms on winch we maj con^ 
elude it. 



No measure which the' wisdom of the British Legis- 
lature could devise, or the energy of ^e British nation 
execute, could so effectually relieve the "" hardships oE^ 
our West-India colonies as peace* Its beneficent ope« 
ration would be immediately felt in the diminished 
price of stores, insurance, and freight ; in the multi. 
plied channels of export; in the general security ot 
the islands ; in short, in so many various ways that the 
enumeration would be endless. As peace therefore is 
so essential to the. welfare of the West Indies, and 
so important to the national interests at large, I shall 
treat at some length of our prospects of concluding 
it ; of the terms that will probably be offered us, and 
of the infli^ence of peace on our commerce and 
manufactures. I shall endeavour also to examine the 
foundation of the popular opinion, jthat our danger 
from' France is greater in peace than in war, and 
what probability therp is^ that ^ treaty with. Bonaparte 
will be lasting, 

J^et us fir$t enquire in(o tlie disposition of the Frencli 
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Government in regard to peace with Great Britait>. 
This disposition is not to be learned from Bonaparte's 
addresses to his soldiers, but from the offers which 
he made to us when we were in Actual negotiation 
with him. Now, although the documents which 
passed on both sides during that interesting period, 
have been many months before the public, it i^ 
pretty obvious that the public have not studied 
them ; for a strange misapprehension appears to pre- 
vail regarding them. The friends of the late minis- 
try justified our breaking off the negociation, because 
the French refused to admit the principle of uti 
possidetis^ and their opponents accused them of hav- 
ing been the dupes of French artifice throughout 
a protracted negociation. But let him who desires 
to form an unprejudiced opinion of our conduct on 
that occasion, read the speech of Mr. Whithread or 
the ; declaration of Lord Yarmouth himself** The 
merch^ts of JLiondon applauded the rupture of the 
negociation when it was announced to them ; but 
how little did they then know of the concessions of 
Our enemy. All that they, or the public at large 
then knew^ was, that a state of painful suspense had 
continued for several months — a state from , which 
even the certainty of war was a relief. Many appre- 
faended that Mr. Fox in his anxiety for peace might 
commit the national dignity, and that Bonaparte 
might presume to address this country in the insolerit 
tone which he assumes. to his weaker neighbours, 

f Ptbate on t)ic negociation, 5th January, iSq;, 
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But they were nut aware that the " hauteur** had ketA 
thi^y on our side, and that tim mighty Emperor, 
who dictates laws to t^e Gontiiieiit, had condescended 
to ask peace from Efiglaod by the resciuuion of 
Hanover, atid by sanctioning our possession in perp^ 
luity, not only Vf the Cap>e, hut of Malca^ the object 
of (he war» and |he point of boi^uf betweea the two 
nations. 

I^iis refer to these document^ themselves, and Re 
how far it can be said with truth that the French 
refused us honourable conditions. 

Mr. Fox*s Letter of 26th March, (Negociation Papers, 

No. 5.) says — 

The true baois ef a negociatloa between two great 
powers, equally, despising crery idea of chicane, would he 
the reciprocal rdcQgQitionoT theCdlowing prtncqdb; ria. 
ihat the object of hQtb parties should be a pea^ bos¥>uc- 
aUe for both^ and for their respective Allies -, and^ at the' 
tame time> of a nature tosepire^ as far a&ia in their power, 
the future trauquillity of Europe. 

Extracts from Talleyrand's Answer, dated Paris, 

April 1, 1806. 

81E— TAe very instani I received yqttr letter e| the 264k 
lylarch, I waited upon his Majesty, and I am faappj te 
inform you, that he has authorised me to send you, with^ 
out ddayi the fdlowing answer : — 

The Emperor covets nothing that England possesses. 
Twee with France is possiblC;^ and may be perpetj!ial, pro* 
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wfeddiere 18 no intetlbreiioe in hat iniemA^iBAn, and 
that no attempt is made to Tettrain her in tbe Tegulationof 
ber custom dudes | to cramp her commeroial rights 5 or 
fo o£fer anj insult to her flag.-- Yon express a desire 
that the negociation may not terminate in a short-lired 
peace« France Is more interested than any other |)Ower 
diat it ahonld be permanent, tt is not her interest to make 
a trace 5 since a truce jfrowld only pave tfie tcay for fresh 
hsses. You know rery w^ that naticms^ similar in this 
respect to individuals^ accustom themselves ' to a state of 
war^ as well as to a state of peace. All the losses that 
Franoe <:ouId sustain^ she has sustained. This will ever 
be the case, in the first six nxmths of war. At present, 
our conunerce and our industry * have taken the channel 
dictated by tb^ circumstances «f our country, and are 
adapted to our state of war. Consequently a truce of two 
or three 3rears would be a thing of all others the most op^ 
posite to our commercial interests, and to the Emperor'i 
polic^y.-— We are ready to ma^e peace with the wholf 
world. We wish to dictate to no one. But we will not 
be dictated to ; and no one possesses either the power or 
the means of <loii^ it— Our Interests are reconcileable, 
inasmuch as they are distinct. You are tbe Rulers of the 
Ocean; your naval forces are equal to those of all tbe 
sovereigns of the world united. We are a great continen- 
tal power i but there are several who equal our power by 
land *, 9ndyour maritime preponderance will alwaifs place our 
^wnmtrce at the mercy of your iquadronsy immediately after 
y our -declaring war, -^The Emperor is ready to make every 
concestioHj which, from the extent of your mwal forces, 
and of your preponderance ^ you may desire to obtain, 1 ^ 

* Se sont replies sureux mcmes* 
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do not diiok that you ean Hefiue to adopt the same princi- 
ple of making him proposals conformable to the honour of 
his ^rown and the commercial rights of his dominions. 
If you are just— if you desire only what is possible for you 
to obtain^ peace will be soon made. — ^I conclude, by de- 
claring that his Majesty fully adopts the principle laid down 
in your dispatch, and o^ered as the basis of the negociar 
tion^ ** that the peace pressed should be honourable for ' 
'^ the two Courts, and, for their respective Allies.*' 

After a good deal of controversy on the plan of nego- 
ciating with or without Russia, Talleyrand writes 
in hi§ letter of ad June — 

To leave, from henceforward, no room for any misun- 
derstanding, I think it my duty to propose to>you, 1st, To 
negociate in the same preliminary forms which were 
adopted during the administration of the Marqius of 
Rockingham, in 1782 ; 2dly, To establish as a basis, 
two fundamental principles, the £rst, which I take from 
your letter of the 26th March, namely, *^'That the two 
*' states should hate for their object that the peace he honour" 
" able for them and their respective allies^ tind at the same 
*' time of a nature to secure^ as far as in their power ^ the 
"^^ future tranqmllity of Europe*' The second principle shall 
bey an acknowledgment on the part qf the . two powers of 
their mutual right of interference and ^arantee in con^ 
tinental ttnd maritime affairs. His Majesty, far firom 
being unwilling to make this avowal, desires to raise it to 
a principle ; and, in thus explaining his real intentions, I 
. think I have given you a decisive proof of his pacific disi. 
positions. 
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Extract from Mr. Fox's answer, 14th June. ^ 
Ti< hosts qff^ered in your second proposition is exacify coit- 
formahk to the views qfour government y provided it be well 
understood that, whilst we mutually acknowledge our re- 
spective rights of intefferetice and guarantee with regard to 
the affairs of Europe ^ we also mutually agree to abstain from 
all encroachment i^on the greater or lesser states which com^ 
pose it* 

Extract from Mr. Fox's letter of 26th June, to Lord 

Yarmouth. 

The result of what I have stated to your Lordship 
is this : Ist^ That Sicily is a sine qud non; on which sub- 
ject, if the French minister recedes from his former answer, 
it is in vain that any further discussion should take 
place.— You will of course again mention the questions of 
Naples and Istria. If we could attain either of them, it 
would be well^ but if we cannot, your Lordship will 
not state these points as conclusive reasons against agreeing 
on preliminary articles, provided such articles be consi- 
dered as provisional and subject to the approbation of 
Russia. 

After this a great deal of time was allowed to pass in 
discussions about Sicily, and in waiting to know 
whether Russia wouH or would not ratify D*Oubrirs 
treaty. In the end of August however the French 
became solicitous to quicken the negociation, and 
Lord Lauderdale writes, goth August, as follows — 

M^ de Ghampagny invited me. to name a day for re- 
turning our conference. To this, I decidedly objected, 
'admitting, at the same tiine, that they had made conces* 
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tionsin the caotifMof oar dweosston } ,bat tMt&g^ tfaitt 
-Ihey tirare still «o iiir from i^^reetog to admit what th« 
Xogtnh govemmeDt ootformlj obnceived the orlgiiiial pro* 
position to have cotiveyed^ that^ I ooald .not iaduflge anj 
fiopes of oar coming to an agreenaent, and should thei^d* 
fere feel it necessarjr to t^minate my mkston.-^M. dc 
Champagny asked me with «ome warmth, whether 1 
wished for peace on the terms which I myself had stated I 
whether I thought myself authorised, after the concessions 
he had just made> to refuse them time to consider how 
jnnch further they might go ? and whether I might not 
jeasona1;>ly entertain hopes that, with a little time, thtft 
differences which appeared now to separate ns might 
vanish ?— ^n receiving such a remonstrance, I thought it 
ia^K>88ible not to agree to a renewal of the conference,! 
and afler s(»ne conversation^ Thursday was^xed for tb^^ 
da^ofour meeting* . 

Some further delay having occurred in consequence of 
the refusal of Russia to ratify D'Qubril's treaty^ and 
of Lord Lauderdale's indisposition, it was not titf 
the 26th September that Lord Lauderdafe war en* 
abled to be more specific* He then wrote as fol* 
lows^— 

On the 25th at one o*clock^ IVT. de Champagny called 
on me, as had been previously agreed, for the purpose of 
renewing the conferences.— After the usual interchange of 
civilities, he proceeded to say, that, to secure peace, the 
Emperor had determined to make great sacrifices, 

ist. That Hanover with ttt dependencies should btire- 
etored to hia Majesty. 

2d, That the possession of Malta aboold Ik eonficned 
to Great Britain. 
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Sd, That ^aoce, would interfere with Hdland to ooii« 
firm to his Majesty the absolute possession of the Capo. 

4th, That the Emperor would confirm to his Majestjr 
tfie possession of Fondicherry/ Chanderndgoi^> Mab^ec^ 
and the other dependent comptoirs. 

5tb^ That as I'oba'go was originally settled by thi 
English, it was meant also to give that island to the crown 
of Great Britain* 

To all this he added, that what be had now said pro^ 
ceeded on the supposition, that Sicily Was to be ceded^ 
and that the Fi'ench Government proposed that his Sicilian 
Majesty should have as indemnity, not only the Balearic 
Islands, but should also receive ati annuity from the court 
of Spain to enable him to support his dignity. 

His Lordship having had a second conference on the 
same day with M. Champagny, wrote again as 
follows— 

A long discussion ensued^ which endckl in his informmg, 
me that on the subject of concession to Rossia, he wai 
ftuthorited to eommuQboate to me, that the Government 
of France was willing in addition to the treaty made \^ M« 
d'Oubriji to cede to that power the full sovereigtity of thd 
Islandr <^ Corfu } but th^t he had no authority to go any 
fartber.^I then informed him, that I was sorry to leem 
that the negociation was at an end> for that my iristru4!;H6nt 
were predfle.^^Afler strong expressioni of mutual r^ard, 
he attended me to the outer room> where he again propo^ 
Hd a renewed of our conferences, in c^jtse his goremment 
fhould give him new instrvctions.-^My answer was that I 
liad iio cfadite in immediately applying for passports ] but 

^ H 
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that^ as long as I remained in thi$ country^ I never xamld 
refuse to see him^ 



The negociation.was at last ended by giving his Lord-' 
ship his passports accompanied by the following 
letters : 

Paris, 5th Octpbcr, 1806. 
M. DE Chaji FAOKY has the. honour to transmit to bis 
Excellency^ the Earl of Lauderdale^ the accompanying dis- 
patch^ addressed to his Excellency by the^ Minister for 
Foreiga Affairs. He is also charged to inform him^ that 
he is DOW authorized to deliver to him the passports which 
he has demanded. This of all the duties which he has 
had to discharge towards his Excellency, is the only one 
which will have appeared painful to him } and it will b« 
greatly so. tie waits to be informed of the further dispo« 
sitions of his Excellency, 

Extract of a note from M.Talleyrand to the Earl 
of Lauderdale, dated Mentz, October 1, 1805. 
The Emperor, after having, from a desire of peact 
listened to every proposition which could hwe rendered il 
durable and of reciprocal advantage to the two contracting 
powers, and to their allies, will see with pain jthe rupture 
of a negociation, to which his own disposition had led 
him to hope a more favourable conclusion. If the English 
cabinet is resolved to forego the prospect of a peace, and^ 
if his Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary must 
depart' from France, his Majesty still flatters himself that 
the English cabinet and Lord Lauderdale will, when Uiej 
shall measure the extent of the sacrifices which ha was dis* 
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)k»ed to make^ ia order to facilitate the return of a mincer* 
reconciliation^ be convinced that his Majesty, in order to 
promote the happiness of the world> would not hesitate be- 
tween any advantages in comparison with those ^ to be ex- 
pected ^om peace ; and that the desire to ensure its bene- 
fits to ills people> could dlone have determined him to 
make sacrifices hot only of self-love but of power, niore 
considerable thail even th0 opinion of" the English 
Nation could have pointed out.-^His Majesty cannot see 
but with regret, that England, who might have strengthened 
And confirmed her vast power by the bjessings of peace^ 
the want of which is felt by the present generation, and 
by the English people as well as all others, willingly suf- 
fers the most favourable opportunity of cojjcluding it to 
I^ass by. The event will disclose, whether a new coa- 
lition will be more disadvantageous to France than those 
which have preceded it. The event will also disclosej 
whether those who complain of the grandeur and ambition 
of France, should not impute to their own hatred and in* 
justice, this very grandeur and ambition of which they 
accuse her. The power of France has o^ly been la- 
creased by the reiterated eflforts to oppress heir. Neverthe- 
less whatever inferences for the future may be drawn fronl 
the examples of the past, his Majesty will be ready, should 
the negociatiotis with England,^ be btoken ofi^i io renexb 
them in the midst of any eventst, He will be ready to re* 
place them on the basis laid in concert wi^ the illustrious 
Minister whom England has lost. 

These extracts slieW riot only the an^ciety of Bona* 
.parte to make peace with us, but that he was ready to 
give the most satij^factofry proofs of that anxiety in the 
H 2 
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conditions of peace. There were three obstacles tc' 
the success of the negociation. — First, Bonaparte's 
ambition to have Sicily, which was so strong, as to 
make him attempt to bribe us to acquiescence by of- 
fering us the retention of Pondicherry and Toba- 
go ; this point however he would have given up, ra- 
ther than have broken off the negotiation. The se- 
cond obstacle was our demand of a frontier, to be 
possessed by Russia, on the side ot Istria, as a secu- 
rity against French aggression on Turkey. To this it 
is not likely that any consideration^ except the^urren^ 
der of Sicily, would have induced Bonaparte to ac« 
cede. Sicily we certainly would not have surrendered, 
but it Is no less true that in Mr. Fox's life-time, we 
Ihould not have broken "off for the sake of Istria ; for 
in his letter of fi6th June to Lord Yarmouth, Mr. Fox 
expresses himself as follows : *' Slcify is zdnaqua non. 
You will of course again mention the question of Naples 
and Istria. If we could attain either of these, it would 
be well ; but if we cannot, your Lordship will not 
state these points as conclusive reasons against agreeing 
on preliminary articles,- provided such articles be con- 
sidered as provisional and subject to the approbation 
of Russia.^' Both these obstacles therefore might have 
been got oVer, had not a third and more fatal impedi* 
ment to peace occurred, in the sudden hostility of Prus- 
sia to France. This was the real cause of terminating 
flifi negotiation. 

> It is scarcely necessary to state, that the late treaties 
of peace on the Continent, have now brought the q^ues- 
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tjon of negotiation between France and England, within 
narrow limits. We cannot cancel th^ recent changes 
in the state of Europe, but we may prevent further 
changes by a peace. England will never permit her- 
self to be excluded from interfering in the affairs of 
the Continent ; and Fran4;e distinctly admits this claim* 
on condition that we give her- an equ^il privilege in 
maritime discussions. After the establishment pf this 
principle, the rest of the negotiation is n^erely a ques« 
tion of terms ; nor is it a question difficult of decision. 
As far as regards our We^it-India conquests, np4nteU 
ligent statesman will advise the retention of a singly 
colony. Buenos Ayrcs vf^s, accounted dcsirablfs ii^ 
, many respects, but the difference of language an4 
customs, and tJae iocompatibility of religion in th^ 
tw6 countries, pre^nted insiiperable obstacles io renr 
<iering tt an ^appendage of the British f^mpire. B^r 
sides our limited pppuiation does not aiTord troops for 
the double purpose of defending the mother country, 
and'protecting such extensive possessions abrojvJ. — 
Should we be induced at a future period, to add to the 
number of the Utter, that addition should preferably 
be made in islands, because islands can be defended by 
our navy. It would unquestionably be our interest, 
that Buenos. Ayres, Cataccas, and other provinces of 
Spanish America, were freed from the monopoly of 
^pain, and open to the iadustry of our merchants; 
but a revolittioni^ing system is riot our policy. The 
period is probably not remote, when these colonies will 
assert their owq independence ; and in the mean time, 
^h^ injury w£ have caused to Spain, by >p long an iq* 
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{erruption of her intercourse with her American pos- 
sessions, will prove a lasting admonition to cultivate 
peace with us. 

The next consideration is the restitution of Pon-- 
dichcrry. The danger of this restitption consists, 
not in commercial rivalship, but in opening a chan^ 
ncl to French intrigue at the courts of the Indian 
princes. To sap the foundation of our Indian em- 
pire has long been the favourite* object of Bonaparte's 
policy. He regard* India with the enthusiasm of 
a soldier — with the' ardour of vulgar prejudice, as 
an inexhaustible mine of wealth, the source of our 
riches and our power. To the progress of his in* 
trigues, however, we must oppose in limine^ a spi* 
rited resistance, always remembering, that with such 
a restless and aspiring opponent as Bonaparte, a 
submission to partial encroachments is the worst of 
expedients. Our grand error hitherto has been <vmis* 
apprehension of his character. We have confounded 
the effusions of passion with the deliberate resolves 
of policy. Although he cannot controul his vio- 
lence, he soon perceives its injurious tendency, 
and if be can save the shs^me of a public exposure, 
he will readily retract where his interest is at stake. 
Now it is at all times. his int,erest to preserve peace 
with us ; the dread of the hostility of our Navy 
will effect more for the tranquillity of the world, 
than the voice of his cou/isellors or the prayers of 
' his subjects-^it is a bridle, which, if- dexterously 
handled, will curb his utmost fury. Had NIr. Ad- 
4ington's ministry been skillful in apprehending the 
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temper of their antagoni$t^ and uniform in .combinihg 
spirit with prudence, France.and England might already 
have enjoyed several years of repose. That mi- 
nistry made great concessions at Amiens for the 
sake of permanent tranquillity. They asked to re- 
tain nothing which might wound the pride of our 
pval. Had Bonaparte been a generous or magna- 
nimous character, this moderation on our part would 
have assured the continuance of profound peace. But 
he construed our moderation into fear ; and when we^ 
remonstrated on his aggressions in Switzerland, he 
had the infatuation to tell us, that we had no right 
** to interfere with the proceedings bi France on any 
point which did not form a part of the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Amiens."* It is remarkable, however, 
that although he made this rash and arrogant reply ^ to 
o«r remonstrance, he forbore from all further en- 
croachments during the remaining period of peace. 
It is clear therefore, that he did not intend to act upon 
00 absurd and violent a declaration, although he could 
not controul his temper sufficiently to forbear from 
making it. He told Lord Whitworth, in the memo- 
rable interview of 'the 17th of February, i8o3,t that 
there was no alternative but the " evacuation of Malta 
or the renewal of war." Yet it soon appeared in the 
.subsequent negotiation, that had we not, by the unfor- 
tunate message of the 8th of March, - proi:laimed *our 
di&rences to all Europe, we might have kept Malta, 

♦ Declaraticoi of war. May 1803. 
i Official papers, 1803, page 59. 
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^nd avoids war. Bonaparte after bearing oC that 
message, declared before a numerous assembly, ** Lei' 
Anglois veulent la guerre, mais s'iU som \t& preotiers 
a tirer Tepee, je serai le dernier a la remettre." Yet 
the event soon shewed, that he was the 6r^ to make 
pacific overtures. TaUcyrand, iathe lale aegotiau^o, 
told IjotA Lauckrdale, *' Jamais r£mpereur Qe cedere 
un grain de poussiere d« territoire Franks.*'*— Yot 
a short time after, bis Lordship re^fv^i an ovcriitfd, 
in which the Emperor presses to give u% both Pon?- , 
dicberry and Tobago. In another of the$i? intierviews, 
Talleyrand told hi$ Lordship, that in forty-eight houfs 
the fate of Hanover would be settled for tver. Yet 
Hanover is still unappropriated,, and wiH ^be returned 
to us whenever we chuse to take it.-^AU tbe^c cir- 
cumstlances concur to- prove, that Bonap^fte's iai^i|«gQ, 
towardi u* at least, is in reality itiuehje^&terioiis t^ian 
it appears-r4hat his declarations are a( Ofte tiii^e tUe 
ebullitions of an ungorer nab Ip temper, a4 another tte 
suggestions of an art&l policy.. It. foll«\fs that. in 
negotiating with such a man, we^must be pi^parodfar 
f singular mixture of inconsistency ind iartifi<*€-T- 
inconsistency when his passion masters hi$ reas^^p; 
^nd artifice when his reason resujnes the afK;en4^> 
but receives a wayward impulse from his 9ii>biuon. 
pur tone in the negotiation at Amiens w^ jjoo mode« 
rate towards so intemperate a character j and on the 
other band, the message of the 8th of March^ .i$o^, 
conveyed a public affront which his pride was ill 
. fitted to digest^ In' both ifesp^cts therefore, we un- 
luckily mistooJc his temper* We iK>W4inow it better, 
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0Qd the battle, of Trafalgar l^as adsniai^ered tp him a 
lesson, of which the good effecu will be long fck. 
To all inferior powers he will be a domineering neigh- 
hour ; but We who possess such eSectual means, of 
awing his ambition, and chastising his aggressions, 
aeed only preserve a just mixture of prudence an4 
£roH>ess to maintain a permanent tranquillity with 
hivu Confidence, at least personal .cpnfti^o^, thwp 
should be none ; but what confidence has ever eiciste^ 
in this country towards France under any government ? 
.We may have, however, a solid ground of confidence 
m to the co^itinuaEice of peace, from the losses whicH 
our enemy would sufifer in war ; and a still stroogfr 
confidence as to our own security, from a peace esta- 
blishment of 60,000 s^men. War with England 
.has alwa)§s been unpopular in France. Their na- 
tional V4nity is mortified by perpetual defeat, ^nd tbeif 
individual comfort destroyed by. tl^ rpin of tticjr 
trade. . t ; 

Tbe^ 4iegotiation of last year had the good effect of 
discovering tp us the leitg^h of concession to which 
the enemy was disposed to go. The terms on which 
. ve .mi|[ht then; haye made peace, and -wiiich w^ may 
•stipulate yk^b^qv^ we negotiate with skill, are the 
fo}loi)^ing: - 

' 1. The festitution of Hanover; the retention of 
Malted and ih9 C9|>e**M}Uf otjier conquests to be given 
pp. , 
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s. Sicily to remain in the po«seision of our AXW^ 
Its present Sovereign. 

3* An acknowledgement of our right to interfere 
in questions of continenul policy, to be coupled with 
a similar ackowledgement on our part of the right of 
France to interfere in maritime questions; to which 
shoald be added a mutual engagement to make no en- 
croachment on any of the different states of Europe. 

4. In consideration of this engagement, we 
agree to acknowledge the recent changes on the 
Continent. , 

5, We have the means of stipulating honour, 
ably for our Allies. Sicily is -already mentioned ;~ 
and to whatever consequences the imprudence of 
the king of Sweden, and tlie vindictive spirit of 
Bonaparte may lead in the first instance, there 
can be little doubt that the Treaty which con. 
eludes peace between France and England, will rein- 
state the Ally of England in Pomerania. 

To many persons it may appear, that these condi« 
tions are too favourable to be obtained from Bonaparte 
in his present elation^ I again refer these persons to 
his actual offers to us last summer, when he was 
iushed ^ith the humiliation of Austria, and the defeat 
of the Russians at Austerlitz ; when it was considered 
that we stood alone, and that D'Oubril's treaty had 
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detached Russia from our alliance. But a still better 
ground of confidence arises from the present state of 
the war. The termination of hostilities on the Conti- 
' nent has terminated the successes of France — she now 
reverts to the same inglorious an J inactive warfare which 
'marked the years 1803 and 1&04. Every operation 
must now be maritih^e, and it is our's to rule the 
ocean. The superficial observer^ struck with the 
losses of the Continent, conceives that England has 
been vanquished in her Allies. Now the truth is, 
that in our Allies we have been vanquished during the 
whole war ; when alome, we have always been victo- 
rious. In 1797, Austria was forced to withdraw from 
our alliance, and the lot of Britain, it was said, would 
be either an immediate invasion or a humiliating peace. 
We replied to those gloomy presages by the victory 
of the Nile. In 1800, after another unsuccessful 
struggle, Austria is again compelled to treat separately. 
' We are again left alone, and we atchievd unaided, the 
victory of Copenhagen and the conquest of Egypt. ,. 
In 1803, Bonaparte re-echoes, in a message to his 
Senate, the vulgar opinion that England cannot, single- 
handed, contend against France. We accepted the 
challenge, and brought the question to issue at Tra- 
falgar and St. Domingp. How complete would have 
been our triumph, and the disgrace of France, had 
our victories not been clouded by the disasters of the 
Continent ! 

When we allow due weight to these considera- 
tioBSy and to the impression which they have mad^ 
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on the enemy, -a^ was evinced by their conccssiom 
to Lord Lauderdale, we can h^ve no doubt of tbe 
favourable terms we way obtain. It may be a morf 
dirfficult jtaik to convince * many amongst ourselves 
that we shall act wisely in acceptfng thorn. • Our ^ 
fiational jealoufy pf France^ and our personal hatred 
^f Boriapaftq coipbine to give popularity to the war-, 
and it has even been said tha^ " perp^qtual war \% prcj. 
(erable to any peace which w^ can inake wit^ our 
present eaemy.'* How weak and unfounded are^ucb 
sentiments ! Is our enemy pot sincere in his desire 
for peace ? has be^ot said that his ambitioji is to hav^ 
ships, colonies and co;nmerce ? Anddqeshe not know 
that another rupture will only ex{tose his commerce tp 
be again ruined 4>y oar navy ? It is. undoubted thai 
the desire of peace, of permaq^nt peace, pfredominates 
in the mind ol Bonaparte, certainly not jErom motive^ 
of humanity, but from a conviction ths^ a permianent 
.peace with England can alone ^confirm his popularly 
in France. ' . 

But it wil) be said that peace is dangerous as aSbi^* 
ing to our en^my the means of recruiting bis marinf. 
He will build vessels if) Holland; Fra^ce,< Italy ai^ 
Spain; all these. countries will train $e<imen fortes 
fleet. Let ,bim train seamen an4 build $liips>of w^, 
and let him ren^w the conflict after ten years a£ pr^^ 
paration. Let him send to sea a hundred, even a hfiy- 
dred and fifty sail of the line— he will in vain assail 
our unconquerable navy, \ti how few hours* did 
twent]^-seven British ships annihilate an enemy's fl^et 
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of tWrty-thfee sail of the line, dra^n up irr a position 
which gaVe thctii the full advantage of their superior 
numbers. Nb, it*wiU be ifi vain fof the enemy to 
build ships, or even to train seamen— ^these seamen 
must 'aeqoire ' the* energy of Britons before they 
^pute with u» the empire of the ocean* The navi- 
gation «T the Mediterranean, the coasting, or even 
the fordgn trade of Spain, nay, the coasting and 
foreign trade of the greatest part of France, are all 
very ill adapted to the training of real seamen. — Of th<i 
inefficiency of the seamen bred in Italy and the 
south of France, an idea may be formed by the 
following circamstance — 

Mr. Bruce, describing Alexandria, says : *• There 
are two ports, the OW and the New. The entrance 
into the latter is both difficult' and dangerous, having a 
bar before it ; it is the least of the two, though it it 
what is called the Great Port by iStrabo. 

** Here only the European ships can lie ; and even 
when here, they are not in safety, as numbers of 
vessels are constantly lost, though |kt anchor* - 
** " Above forty were cast ashore and dashed to 
pieces in March 1773, ^^^^^ ^ was on my return 
home, mostly belonging to Ragusa, and the stttall 
ports in Provence, while little harm was done to ships 
of any nation accustomed to the ocean. 

** It was curit>us to observe the diflferent procedure 
of these different nations ^pon the same accident. As 
soon as the squall began to become violent^ the mas* 
Ht% of the Ragusan vessels, and the Ffcnch carava- 
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neurs, ot vessels trading in the Mediterranean^ aftcf 
having put out every anchor and cable they had, 
took to their boats and fled to the nearest shorci 
leaving their vessels to their chance in the storm. 

•* On the other hand, the British, Danish, Swedish, 
and Dutch navigators of the ocean ^ no sooner saw the 
storm beginning, than they left their houses, took to 
^heir boats, and went all hands on board. Some 
' pointed their yards to the wind, and others lowered 
them upon deck. Afterwards they walked to and fro 
on th^ir quarter-deck with perfect composure, and bid 
defiance to the storm. Not one man of these stirred 
from the ships, till calm weather, on the morrowi 
called upon them to assist their feeble and more un- 
fortunate brethren, whose ships were wrecked and 
lay scattered on, the shore." Bruce's Travel^ to dis- 
cover the source of the Nile, vol. i. p. 8. 4th Edit. 

The only nurseries of efficient seamen to the 
enemy are Holland and the north of France, and how 
limited are these when contrasted with ours ? — with 
our coal trade, our fisheries, our £ast-country naviga^ 
tion, our 'Coasting trade along the whole of England, 
Scotland and Ireland ! Besides, our central posi- 
tion will always enable us to fight our enemies in 
detail. During twelve years of war, the 'Dutch 
have never been able to send a single ship of the 
line round to Brest, for their only mode of doing 
it is by the dangerous circuit, of the North. If we 
consider it worth while to oppose the egress of the 
. enemy's fleets from the Mediterranean, have we not 
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the means by stationing a squadron at Gibraltar? 
But supposing the enemy to have assembled from 
all quarters, sixty, eighty, or even a liundred sail of the 
line in Brest harbour, what would be his prospect of 
success in battle from this mixed assemblage ? v A 
British admiral, with one half their numbers, would take 
his chance of fighting them ; with two thirds he would 
beat them, and with equal forces he would answer for 
their total destruction. On the one side there would 
be a confused mass of different nations, unpractised in 
naval manoeuvres — on the other a firm, united force, 
rapid in movement, and matchless in close encounter. 
The auspicious discovery of the plan of forcing the 
enemy to close action by breaking their line, has more 
than doubled our maritime superiority. This plan 
puts an end to all evasive manoeuvres, and leads im« 
mediately to that direct trial oi skill and courage, 
in which it seems the birthright of our coi^ntrymen to 
be irresistible. Our enemies dare never attempt this 
decisive manoeuvre, and in our hands it has never 
failed. So loog therefore as we. preserve that happy 
constitution, which makes us a free and a brave peo* 
ple^ so long shall we pi;eserve the empire of the sea 
against France and her allies, against Europe and 
the world. 

Those who are apprehensive of the consequences of 
peace would do Well to look back to former periods 
of our history, and see how often we have experi-. 
cpced the same terrors. One hundred and twenty 
years ago, Louis XIV, had the greatest marine in Eu- 
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rope ; his ships were better built and more nBmerouf 
than our's, but the battle of La Hogue put in one 
day an end to his hopes. Hi» power by land was 
nearly as formidable to the rest, of Europe, as that of 
Bonaparte is at presents He hadioar hundred thou« 
sand men on foot, and the Emperor of Germany was 
his only antagonist ; for Russia at that time was almost 
unknown. While France was thus over grown, we 
saw Spain about to be governed by a branch of the 
same family. We thought our ruin inevitable, and 
we fought eleven years to avert it. At last we agreed 
to make peace, and to sanction the connection between 
France and Spain. In every succeeding war, Spain 
has sooner or later taken part with France against us. 
And to what has her "hostility led, except to an ex- 
tension 5f our success ? In her alliance with Spaini 
therefore, France now possesses no more than she has 
had for a century. ^* But she has likewise acquired 
Italy and Holland." — Italy is remote from us, and her 
possession will ndt influence the fate of empires. In 
regard to Holland, it would be wrong to conceal from 
fturselves that its conquest ha* given the Frenc4i three 
roadsteads, Flushing, Helvoet and the Texel ; and 
that formerly the French had, not to the north of Brest 
a single harbour fit for the reception of a ship of the 
line. It is equally true, that if invas^ion be ever tried^ 
the probability is that the principal attempt, will be 
made from Holland. But the inference regards, not 
our navy btK" our army. If we desire complete sectu 
rity, we must essentially reform the constitution of out 
mrmy ; but as to our navy, the only danger from iny^* 
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sion,' \«tli9(:fier fmtn Hollatid or dseWtiere Will be» 
litc^oor enbmks should be so Ci^uiilitis aft to elude us* 

b i« w«H tor retfihid tbose perlons wtio Wotild liavc^ 
us coBtinae an war wkh Botiapatte beeatuM he is ty-' 
mtnioal, thai these vety acts of his which thost^ttiteour 
reientmene, alferd a certainty that the countries sub- 
ject to'his^st(»y will continue unable to cope \rith xj^i 
Insteadof giving a free constitution totheie countries^ 
be has absorbedall powef in himself and his family^ 
His pdicy is 'not X6 appeal to the g^titerbus feeliilg^ oF 
flNRlkxfid, in wMdh> atoii^fiare' the «ource>^^ natioHal' 
greatfies^^bisalni if to Carrjr eV«y pmrit by menace ahd' 
compulsidti* He will belir no contifadictioh $ he'Will 
listen to>no conciliating adjustments betwfefch fih'owti 
will and the wishes of bis inferiors'; his- cobducl- 
tbroughmit^ t>e«peaks the^ arbitrary habits of a^ soldlef 
inflated by suecessi and irtipelled by inhe^nt riolence' 
of temper* Such a ch^racC^r^ while it e)ccites our ha- 
tredi affi)rd« u& the condolatory assurance' that the' 
power Whickit eBtablisbes^will ncft be durable, because- 
that power is reared not on the solid intei^rts of the' 
pbopie» bat on' selfish views of personal aggrandize* 
ntonu 

It may be said, however^ that although England is 
independent ofcFirance, the Continent is subject to 
htr rule— *4hat she- has humbled Austria^ dismembered 
PruHsiai and intinlidated'eveii Russia; True; but a tonii • 
nuance' oif tie Conti^enlal vM\ offend at^pri^seht, no* 
prospeci of retrieving' these disasters. Every bisitfle 
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of the I&st campaign has showa the superiority of. the 
Russian soldiers over the French; but theinfcriorkyof 
their oflScers has been equally visible. The same ob- 
servation applies to almost all the unfortunate efforts 
of the Austrians. It is not that Austria and Russia 
want numbers, and still less that they want bravery, 
but wisdom is wanting in their councils, to give to 
that bravery a jast direction. All Europe, except the 
Austrian Government, seemed to know that the cause 
of their reverses lay in the defects of theif tactics ; 
yet so blind was that Government, that aifter.twjelve 
years of experience, they entrust aft ^fmy to G^cri^ral 
Mack. Surely while our Allies were thus infatuated, 
it was vain to desire a continu^ce of hostilities od 
their part against the vigour of a revolutionary govern- 
ment. Much better had we urged them to forbear 
war, and to improve their re«ourcj6s in peac* for a 
' future contest under better auspices. We are at last 
awakened to this truth, though many of us think that 
we have learned it^ too late. But it is not too Istfe. 
Austria has twenty miltiops of subjects, and may 
double both the number and the. resources of her 
armies by persevering in a Jib^rat and enlightened 
policy. Russia is of all countries- that which would, 
gain most rapidly by a similar system. 

The opinion which has l^ly become so prevalent 
that Russia will co^tinue to lea^ to the side of France 
is no less groundless than our other apprehensions. 
Russia can never become a gi;eat maritime power; and 
England, on the pther band» will never be the rival of 
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Ralsia in the commonwealth of Europe. But France 
will not only have an opposite interest to Russia in 
the general affairs of the Continent; she has also a 
dii^ect subject of contention in the spoils of Turkey. 
.Whatever be the future conduct of these two powers— 
whether in deference to England, and froni dread of 
each other, they refrain at present from the partition ; 
or whether, as is less likely, they make a temporary 
agreement and divide the prey* — in either case, the 
Turkish dominions will be a pertnanent source of 
hatred between France and Russia, and a consequent 
bond of amity between Russia and England. — Austria, 
in hke manner, is the natural ally of England, and the 
inveterate enemy of France. If you wish to appre- 
ciate her strength, read Clairfait's campaign of 1795, 
and see what wonders the Austrians are capable of 
performing when ably commanded.. If you doubt }he ' 
prowess of the Russians, -study the battles of the last 
campaign from Pultusk to Friedland ; in spite of the 
ignorance of their officers and the small ness of their 
numbers, they appear to have defeated the French ii^ 
every action except' the last. All these facts lead to 
this conclusion — under present circumstances a con- 
test by land against France' is a vain effort, but if 
Austria and Russia will do in tranquillity what France 
has do/ie irt commotion, that is, if they will draw forth 
the talents of their subjects, and give to merit what 
they have hitherto given to favour and to rank, they 
, may bid defiance to France and disdain her controul. 
So great a change, however, from inveterate custon^s 
could not be produced by a sudden effort. ' Reverses 

12 
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in war were necessary to inculcate its necessity, ayad^ 
the rc;posc of. jjeace is requisite to accomplish it» ex- 
ecution. - 

The late arrangements of France on the Continpi^, 
evidently increase her power during Bonaparte's life*- 
time, but they do pot lay the seeds of future Empire. 
Italy and Germany have long been, on account of their 
division into numberless principalities, the s.cene of. 
oppression to their inhabitants, the source of wars,tOt 
Europe. The policy o£ Bonaparte has" been to ex- 
tinguish, the smaller and aggrandize the greater powers* 
Italy vis now almost entirely comprehended in two 
kingdoms, and Germany, instead of an infinity, of 
petty states, presents the efHcient governments of 
Saxony, Bavaria,^ Westphalia, and Wirtemberg. Had 
these changes been accomplished by the Emperor of 
Germany, should we not have rejoiced at events 
wlijch thus converted weakness into strength ? The 
day is not far distant when these government^ will, be 
desirous to shake off the controul of France. Through- 
out all these countries th^ Fren<;h. name is detested ; 
every thing in their customs, their language, their 
prejudices, is adverse to an incorporation with th^r 
Gallic neighbours. The terror of Bonaparte's na^ie, 
and of five hundred thousand soldiers, will restrain 
them for a while, but the influence of these causes 
is temporary, while the operation of oppqiiit^ causers 
is lasting. 

Even in its morj; imn^ediat^ effects^ the .policy oi 
Bonaparte will often be fpund to lead to results 
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very cBSerent from what he contemplates. By taking 
Poland from Prussia, and giving it to Saxony, "fie 
considers that he has weakened an enemy and strength* 
ened a friend. Now this conduct has all the evils oF^ 
a half measure. By this act, he has hot only lost fhe 
attachment of the Poles, who hailed him as the restorei^ 
of their independence — he has also indissolubly united 
Austria arid Russia. Without venturing to proclaim 
the liberty of the Poles, he has done enough to awaken 
the fears of both these Empires, for he has told them 
that he waits only a fair opportunity to add Gallicia 
and Lithuania to the Dutchy of Warsaw. 

Having thus tak^n a view of the effects of peace 
OQ the Contin^ht, kt us turn to the still more impori^ 
ant consideration of its ihfluence oh our commerce and 
manufactures. Here we may confidently anticipate 
the happiest consequences, for' our success in thesfe 
respects will depend, not on the doubtful wisdom of 
foreign cabinets, but on our own industry and energy. 
All we want for the prosperous exei'cise of that in- 
dustry, is an ample field, and this field will be afforded 
us by peace. A Inost erroneous notion has prevailed, 
that sincfe the beginning of the last war we have 
lengrossed the commerce of the world ; knd that at a 
peace we should be obliged to forego a great part of 
this extended traffic. These singular illusions have 
arisen from our naval preponderance, and from be- 
lieving, that because the mercantile marine of the na- 
tion^ at war with us had disappeared, it was therefpre 
extinct. But we do not advert to the unfortunate 
truth, that our own mercantile shipping h in a st^ttte 
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of rapid, decrease;* and to the still more conclusive 
fact, that the mercantile marine of our enemies navi- 
gates the ocean under ileutral colours. On a late 
occasion, the House- of Commons learnt with no 
small surprise, that soon after ' the beginning of the 
present war, the French mercantile marine was sold, 
or rather made over to the American^, on condition 
of being employed under the American flag during 
war, and of being resold to the French shipowners, 
within twelve months after the conclusion of peace.+ 
So far from engrossing the commerce of the world, 
during war, pur industry is subject to restraints, botl^ 
from taxes, and from interruption of intercourse with 
foreign countries, which would prove fatal to the 
^dustry of any other, nation. Our navy commands 
the ocean, but can our navy open to our manufactures 
the markets of Spain, Germany, and France ? If we 
consult our past experience, we shall find our fears as 
unfounded in regard to our cotnmercial as to our 
' military situation* We were afraid to terminate hos- 
tilities in 1748, yet in the peace which followed the 
treaty of Aix-larChapdle, short as it was^ our nianu^ 
factures and navigation flourished beyond all former 
example, and our goyernipent was enabled to lower 
the interest of our national debt. In the war of 1756, 
we took several of the enemy's colonies, and obtained 
the most glorious successes. The peace of 1763 was 
at first very unpopular, y^t this peace, inadequate as 
it was termed, proved a grateful relief from an into- 

* "See the end of the Appendix. 

-f Evidence of Mr. WUson before the West- India Committee ia 
Jjly, 1807. 
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lerable burden* At the peace of 1783, both we and 
other nations thought that the loss of America, ^nd 
the ^cumulation of our debt, had sunk us to the rank 
of a second-rate power. Yet no sooner was tran- 
quiliity restored, than the universal prosperity of the 
kingdom evipced that all we wanted, was that scope 
for^onr injustf^y which peace 'alone can give. It Is 
important to compare the value of our yearly exports 
since that period, agreeably to the Custom-house re- 
turns to Parliament. They are as follows : 

Total value of exports from Great-Britain, in the 
following year«s, agreeable to official returns from the 
^ Custom-Hbuse to t^rliament : ^ 



In the 
Year 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
179* 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 



Forden and Co- 
lonial Produce. 
4,742,000 
4,270,000 
4,606,000 
4,517,000 
5,379*000 
4,979>000 
5,670,000 
6,129,000 
5,784,000 
8,886,000 
8,509,^ 
8,923,000 
9,41^,000 
10,617,000 
'9,556,000 
13,815,000 
12,087,000 
14,418,000 
9,326,000 
10,515,000 
9>950,000 



British 
Manufactures. 
11,082,000 
1M30,000 
12,053,000 
12,724,000 
13,779,000 
14,921,000 
16,810,000 
18,336,000 
13,892,000 
16,725,000 
16,527,000 
19,102,000 
16,903,000 
19,672,000 
24,084,000 
24,304,000 
25,699,000 
26^93,000 
22,252,000 
23,935,000 
25,003,000 



Total. 
15,824,000 
16,100,000 
16,659,000 
17,241,000 
19,158,000- 
19,900,000 
22,480,000 
24,465,000 
19,676,000 
25,111,000 
25,036,000 
28,025/)©O 
26,3X5,000 
30,289,000 
33,6^10,000 
38,119,000 
37,786,000 
41,411,000 
31,578,000 
34,450,000 
34,9i»3,0M 
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Jt.appe^s from this int^rostiqg <hH:innent» tbal 
ftom 4785 /to ^798, when 4he war broke out, tke 
eommerc;^ of Gi:eat Britain ,w^ not only on the ia» 
cre^e^ butth^tthe r^ip of that iiKC^&e was aug* 
jmcnting every ye^. ^^r v^M^ik:^* the .excess ,«f 
17^6. abpve 1785, was three hwdred tho^satfMljiouQds ^4 
but the e;M:ess of 1791 abpv^ Ji7^» fwasjaoie ^ben 
$w.o ^niUions. Had pci^ce ^ootintted, Qur experts 
\vould have ixici;ea^» not only by XvfO millions a 
year, as in 1791 apd 17^9-r^but .by M rado fr^gnes^ 
sively augmenting. But what was the consequence of 
iff^3 In t^ ^rst ye^r <?f w^, (i7$3«) "Wir exports 
are lessene4 1^ o'lce by £ve miUioivi, and although 
thii diminution is after^^rds fnuadejiqp, the fatio of 
the peace increase was never recovered. Supposing 
we had continued at |>eace, and that our increase of 
exporjts bad bjefn pnly two milljoii$ eaf^h y^r. as was 
the case in 1791 and 17989 the stfte of ppr exports 
would b^ve b^(^ as ipl)ows ; 

- For j;^93.,?6^5po,ppo i8op..i|O5i50o,ooo 

4794 * ? 28,5pp,pQa iftpi . .42,^00,000 

*795 - ' 3P,5oo,opp i«09 . . 44,500,QOd 

1796 . *32,5pp,opp i^ . .,46,5oo,poo 

^797 • -3^»50o,ooo i8o| . .^8^500,000 

^798 • -.36,190,000, ^^o^ . .^9>4|Op,poo 
1799 ••58,500,009 

So^h§t pp^ntbi? mpdpr^te cf^|pqlf*iop, the pmbunt 
of our yearly exports would • have been sixteen mil- 
lions j|reatsr ^bap they ^we jiow*- 9^3t these sixteen 
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flBilUonsave official value, and in coai^atifig cuttom- 
house returns, it is ctisioiaary to add sixty per cent, 
for <tbe dificFcoce bccween the real and official value. 
Had we therefore continued at peace, instead of an ap- 
parent increase in our exports of sixteen millions, we 
«bould have 4»d a real increase of twenty-five mil« 
lions! 

Another striking circumstance is exhibited by this 
lable of official facts. Look at the only year of peace 
which we have enjoyed since the commencement of 
-this tedious contest ; the year i8ofi^ In that year our 
«fiports made a sudden start of nearly four millions 
above the preceding year of war. Look aeict at the 
4mmediat<dy succeeding year of vnr. Our exports that 
year suddenly fell nearly ten millions below those of 
the preceding year of peace. Observe too, what has 
been their condition since that time. They have not 
yet risen to- the amount which they had attained in the 
year of war preceding the peace of Amiens. So that 
since the year 1800, our commerce has been worse 
•than ^tationaiy-^it has been retrograde. 

. But it may be said that by a peace France will gain 
•as well as England, and that in the course of time they 
will rival us in commercial greatness. Such has been 
our apprehension during two hundred years. £very 
writer on commerce during that period will be found 
^ inculcate the melancholy doctrine, that the price of 
kbour was not hatf sa great in France as in England^ 
and that on a peace the French would take our m^nufeCf. 
6 
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tures out of ©yr hands. Yet it so happens that the 
J^renchtnanufactfUieft are at present much farther behind 
.our*s than they were a century ago j and if we do not 
ruin our people by ^excessive taxation, we may defy the 
competition of the ^i;ench for ten centuries to come.. 
Commercial industry is not their characteristic ; their 
exertions are short and transient ; they are altogether 
incapable of^ that indefatigable perseverance which 
alone is the source of fortune, A Frenchmin works 
during the morning to provide for the pleasures of the 
evening ; in the evening he enjoys himself, and ridi- 
cules the idea of bard labour and careful economy.-^ 
Such is the character of the nation i what will be the 
plan of their government at a peace ? There-conquett 
of St. Domingo will be their Qrst object, and I do not 
over- rate the difficulty of chat re-conquest, by compute 
ing that it will cost Bonaparte two^ years* time and the 
lives of fifty thousand soldiers. After all, what' will 
be acquire ?-^a land without tabodrers or habitationS-^-a 
mere wilderness which ten years of peace aijd industry 
will not restore to its former prosperity. Those who- 
know experimentally the alow progress of West-India 
properties will assign at least twenty years to the ac- 
complishment of this most difficult object. But sup- 
posing that in ten years St. Domingo is restored to its 
former prosperjty, will Bonaparte and the French na* 
tion then be disposed to quarrel with ui ? No ; they will 
have only then began to taste the sweets of peace, and 
jtbey know that the^ hostility of our navy will strip 
them in ten months of the fruits of the labour of as 
many year^. 
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We may thus rest assured, that our insular situa- 
tioD» our happy constitution, our unrivalled indus* 
try, will give us a pernjanent superiority in naviga- 
tion and commerce over France. But it is by no 
means our interest to ruin the trad^ of France* On 
the contrary, should we not desire that she pos* 
sessed sufficient wealth to enable her to pay us for 
the manufactures which she buys from us, and which 
nothing but want 'of money will prevent her from 
buying in larger quantities ? Without resorting at 
present to the infallible laws of political economy, 
I will merely put it- to the good sense of the British 
merchant, , whether it is not as desirable, to rank the 
French and Spaniards among our customers as other 
nations ; and whether their custom is worth having, if 
they cannot pay us ? To what was owing the sur- 
prising rise in our exports of i8o9, but to orders 
from France, and with what other country was our 
intercourse formerly so lucrative ? 



I have thus endeavoured to show, that although 
the present, state of the Continent offers no prospect of 
succes^ul resistance to the power of France, its future 
condition is not hopeless ; that notwithstandling present 
appei^rances, ^ Russia will be in future the sincere 
Ally of England and Austria, and the sworn enemy 
of France ; and that a wise administration of the 
resources of Austria and Russia is alone, wanting to 
^•nable them to vindicate the independence of •Eu- 
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Topc. But as the reform of inveterate abuses is i, 
gradual and arduous work, the security of peace i% 
indispensable to its performance. If peace is neces- 
sary to the Continent, why should z^^ continue^ at 
war ? We cannot change the French government by 
war, and every other object we can obtain by a peace* 
It has been shown by the evidence of the late nego- 
ciation that we may make a highly honourable and ad- 
vantageous treaty ; and it appeal's from the records of 
the last twenty years, as well as from the whole xA 
our history, that peace is extremely favourable to our 
commerce and navigation. In neither of these re- 
spects is there any danger that France can rival us. 
Her traders possess neither the capital nor the industry 
of our merchants ; and the seamen they may train can 
be no match for the hardy mariners of our boisterous 
coasts. When we speak of the uncertain continuance 
6f peace, we little know how aiverse the French 
nation always is to a war with England. How can 
it be^ otherwise ? this is our seventh war wkh them 
since the accession of King William, and in every 
successive struggle they have smarted under the lash of 
OHr navy — their ships of war have been regularly de- 
stroyed, and their merchantmen as regularly captured. 
In the middle of the last century indeed, they had 
contrived a system of naval tactics calculated to elud^ 
a close encounter of fleets, and our successes, for a 
lime, were confined to actions between single ships. 
But since the memorable 12th cff April, an end has 
been put to evasive manceuvres, and he who will not 
fight cannot hope to escape. Our ancestors used to 
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cpmbat' their antagonists for three days, but a naval 

action! now scarcely lasts as many hours ; and a single 

-day may now cause as nuu:b destruction among our 

enemies as we, were formerly able to accomplish during^ 

a. whole waiu 

While we have these ample grounds of security 
in>peace« tbere are other circumstances which urgently 
call for a cessation of war. The navigation of the 
whole world is passing into the hands of neutrals. 
They conduct not only the carrying trade of Europe^ 
but they surpass the number of British shipping in 
the seas of India and China* The trade between 
Qritain and North America, between North America ^ 
and the West-Indies^ between Britain and Europe^^^ 
from Memel to Constantinople — all is conducted by. 
neutral shipping. Such are the consequences of a 
war of fifteen years. We may sympathise with the ^ 
I»rdships of our shipowners, and force a part of our 
trade to be carried in British shipping ; but the relief 
will be inadequate ; our. merchants will complain of 
these restraints ; and we will learn at last that there is 
no effectual remedy but peace. 

U is surprizing tp what a. degree even the ships of 
our navy have suffered from the waste of war. Mr. 
Pitt conceived it his duty, in February 1804, to let 
I^lis^m^nt know the decay which always takes 
ptaceaftQT a longscontinuance of ho^stilities. During^ 
w^ the King's shipwrights: a(re employed in repairs; 
a44:sc^^cp)y any miw ships, are built» except in th^ 
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merchant yards. But the expence of repairing an 
old ship is generally much greater than that of build- 
ing a new one. At present, however, we have no 
alternative; we cannot wait tijl new ship^ are built 
and seasoned, and we must go on in a ruinous course 
of perpetual repairs. Such indeed is the state of our 
navy, that it will become the duty of the Admiralty, 
to lay down at least twenty sail of the lin6 the first 
year of peaces 

Another, and a much stronger motive for peace is 
the depressed condition of the lower orders. The rise 
in the wages of labour since 1793, although consider- 
able in London, in Scotland, and in a few parts of 
England, has by no means kept pace on the whole 
with fhe amazing enhancement of provisions. It is 
^ melancholy truth, that the official return made to 
the House of Commons in 1803, stated that no less 
than twelve hundred thousand inhabitants^ of England 
and ^Wales (one-eighth of the whole population) were 
dependent on their parishes for relief. We have since • 
had four ydars of war, and every year their number 
has increased. All this misery , is the consequence,^ 
more or less direct, of the innumerable evils of war 
—•and particularly of the decay of many manufac- 
^tures, the pressure of taxes, the rigour of the ballot; 
in short, of a general dispropbrtion between the earn* 
ings and the wants of the people. ' Is this a state of 
society fitted to preserve the characteristic spirit of 
the English commonalty? — a spirit which has long 
been the boast of our country, arid which in the 
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presei^ age bi rapid conquests, ^ndof revoltitioiiany 
horrors, has conititated the safeguard of the higher 
classes of the kingdom, afid suppHed the only engine 
Which )^i heen siidcessfully wielded against the ;rms 
of France. 

If we look to the burdens of taxation on the mid« 
dling classes, we shall find them scarcely less oppres- 
sive. The time is come when instead of perpetuating 
the war*taxes, or of laying on new impositions, the 
attention of Govemmedt should be most anxiously 
directed to a gradual diminution of those taxes, (such 
as the tonliage dilty) which threaten our national pros- 
perity in its sburoe. It is obvious, that the means of 
this <)iminution will never be found in war, but in 
peace the increase of our exports would supply a sur- 
plus of which the yearly augmentation would surprise 
ourselves»-a3. was tl^e case, after the American war, 
and even in the short interval of peace in iSofi. 

It is in peace alone ^hat the interests of Ireland can 
be cooqiletely identified with those of England, and 
the evils reiooved which unhappily prevent that 
fertile island from^ding to the energy of the Empire. 
Are yott afvaid to makepeace with. France . on account 
of her aggrandizement since the Revolution? To 
attempt the reduction of that aggrandizement will be 
a fruitless struggle; and of all the territory she h^s 
gained, [Hollaifid /n the only possession which affects 
us. Do you think that in the next war, invasion may 
be attempted from the Dutch ports? — ^In that case, 
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sifc^hcb your miliary force^ n^t by aognwitisyitr 
numbers^ bitt by improving.iu cooiiitmion. Do yoiL 
fear ibe acqilisition of able scaaien whith the mixmy 
haft made by the possession of Holland ?-«M.Iiicrcase 
then the number of your own seamen, by jeocxMUag^ 
ing your inexhaustible fisheries on the coasts of Scot* 
la^ and Ireland* 

I would recomoKcnd to those who \ persist in coasr- 
dering a peace with France at impolitic,, ^to read/Mn 
Pitt rs speech on tho peace <rf Asaiefis.* Th^ will fasKi 
it b^inwithan cpcpUcit dedaiatiim* that. "after the 
dissolution of the confede&acy oftho Sbitct of Europe, 
the question of peace or wan betweea> Gnaat- Britain* 
and France became a question oi terms only." When^ 
treating^ of the continuance of the war, he adds " that 
he did sot knowia more, fatal error, thanao^ look only, 
atione object .and obstinately to pttrsacr it^; wisen. tfae> 
hope of accomplifilsi]:^ : it na -longer remained." Of: 
the gloomy apprehension from the power of France, 
he «ud>tbat'*' wksen. her territorial aG<pMkiam^\viere 
considered on the one hand, it wmabntiair4>n:thfiptber» 
to consicter what;sfaeiiiadjloAt in- popubtten, an^xoimj 
merce, in^ capital, and in habits of :induiiryU' Thet 
Union witk/lMhodlhia added more to. the stteagdi uef x. 
theiBritishr efnpireihahall thexonqnests o£ Fraacei»" . 

But of aU ; points: connected ^wi^h' the i queallMr • o&< 
peace, the iiiose'iiiiporti|icis:€hecharaCi»i^:ofihe'fiiai^^^ 

« Cot^)ett*t >IM«te9) 3)161 iMmiAtfii ks^. 
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who holds the destiny of the Continent in his hands. 
The more we reflect on his disposition, the more wc 
shall be convinced of his solicitude to preserve tran- 
quillity with us. If we refer to Lord Whitworth's 
interview with him in February 1803, we shall find 
him much less intemperate than our heated iraagina^ 
tions at that time pictured him. " He -acknowledged * 
that the irriution he felt against England increased 
daily, because every wind which blew from England, 

brought nothing but enmity and hatred against him. 

If he had not felt the enmity of the British govern- 
ment on every occasion since the treaty of Amiens, 
there wouW have been nothing that he wouW no«t 
have done to prdve hit desire to coftcfliale ; patticipa-* 
tipn in indemnities as well as in influence on the Con- 
tinent ^ treaties of commerce, in short, any thing that 
could have given satisfaction, and have testified hii 
frieiwlshipK; Nothing, rhbweyer, had been able to 
cpnquer ^he h^red df the. British government, and 
therefore it was now come to the point, whether we 
should bave peace or war. To preserve peace, the 
Treaty of Amiens must be fulfilled ; the abuse in the 
public prints, if not totally suppressed, at least kept 
within homAs^and confined io the EngUsk papers: and 
the protection so opcfnly given to his bkterest enemies, 
(alluding to Georges and persons of that description,) 
must be withdrawn." There- is nothing. violent in 
these expressions, but a still more instrucciv© cdnclu* 
sion may be drawn from Bonaparte's hrtgtiage, wheh 
under tbe immediate influence of passidtt. Observe 

• Official Papcrt, page 57, \ 
K 
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tbe eSect which the warlike incsfag« to Farliament oh 
the $ih of March produced upon bim <^ At tht 
court which was held on Sunday at the Tfauilleries, 
(says Xx^rd Whitworth, in his letter to Lord Hawkesr 
Vury of the 14th of March,) h^ accosted me evi^ 
d^n^Iy under very considerable agiution. He began by 
asking oie if I had any news from England? I told 
\^\m thajt I had received letters from your Lordship 
two days ago. He immediately said, '* And so you 
arc determined to go to war?" •• No,"^* I replied, 
V we afe too sensible of the advantages of peace/^ 
'^ Nous aVons,'' said be, ^ deja fait la guerre pendant* 
t|uin£e am/' As he leemed to wait for an answer, I 
ot>?^l^Vf)d oply, ^' C'enest deja trop?^ ** Mais," said 
be» i^ voufi voiilfz la faire encore quinze annees et 
^ODs m'y fi>r(e.z*" I to)d him that was v^ far from 
hi4 M^^y's intention.-7T*He began again ; ** Pourquoi 
4es armem^n^? contre qui des mesurea de pr^amion? 
J^ n'ai pa9.iin seul vaisseau de ligne dans left ports de 
France ; mai^ si vous voulea armeri j'armerai ausci ; 
^, vqus voulez vous, baure^ je me battrai aussi% Vous 
pourrez peutetre Ituar^la France, mais jamais l^inti- 
mid^r/' Thi^ is certainly not the language of a ma«i 
wbp de^69. war, but of a man who i& mortified and 
cnragfKl to &nd himself involved in it, .The s^bse*- 
quent effiif ions of his fury against^ us since the war 
took place, neftd not surprise us, when we consider the 
tamper ^- the man, and the vast injury we have done 
to bin\« Bt^ the angqr of a passionate man is pro- 
vorbialty oi Ahcp-t duration. The resentment of 
Bonaparte will cease with our l^o^tility^ and if we 
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discover a conciliating disposition, his vanity will sti- 
mulate him to take every possible step to attract our 
approbation. He knows we are the only free nation 
in Europe, and he would account the acquisition of 
our esteem, a prouder triumph than all his victories. 

To those who have sworn perpetual cftniity to bnii^ 
and who consider him incapable of a generous feeling, 
I would say, " Whatever may be the depravity of hit 
character, he is the Sovereign of France, and you 
cannot dethrone him. War is therefore unavailing, 
and for any other purpose it is unnecessary, because 
he offers you the objects for which you went to war. 
-r-You distrust his good faith. I do not ^sk you to 
rely on it ; but to improve your army, and to keep 
sixty thousand seamen in pay. You consider him a 
tyrant. It is for the French natioA to decide by whom 
they shall be governed. It is not for us to interfere 
^for us, who are the inhabitants of a free country^ 
the subjects of a beneficent Sovereign. But you 
detest him, because he has committed crimes at which 
hiimanity revolts—he has wasted the lives of myriads 
in battle— he has stooped to secret assassination. — I 
ailswer. — ^To avenge such crimes belongs not to us, 
but to Providence. While we stamp them with 
merited reprobation, let us pity the frenzy which has 
plunged him into such liorrors in the viiionary pur- 
suiu of ambition ; an4 which renders him^ whose ovt** 
ward splendour is envied by the Universe, the itiost 
unhappy of mankind in the hour of retirement,'* 
K 2 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

M a General Meeting of the West-India Planters nrid 
Merchants, held at the London Tayerny on Thursday ^ 
^ the fiGth of February y 1807, the following Resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to. 

i HAT the naval power and flourishing state of these 
kingdoms are intrmateiy connected with the fate of 
the British West-India colonies ; and that the ^ecHne 
of these colonies will materially and speedily diminish 
the quantity of British shipping, the consumption of 
British manufactures ; and in proportion as each of 
these contributes to employment and revenue at home, 
will increase the burthens of taxes and poor-rates on 
the landed interest of Great Britain. 

That it appears, from authentic documents on the 
table of the Commons House of Parliament, that the 
quant uy of British shipping, employed in the colonial 
trade, amovinted, in. the year 1804-5, to 837 ships, 
containing 236,510 tons. 

That the number of seamen navigating the same 
was 1 7,680, 
. That the value of British and Irish. produce and 
' manufactures, exported directly to the cojonies, was 

That the value of colonial produce, the fruit of 
British industry, irpported into th^ united kingdom 
from those colonies, w^s .^7, 092,117 ; ot which there 
was a re-export of raw and manufactured goods to the 
amount of ^13*99 1,397 official value, which is prin- 
cipally paid to us by foreigners, and forms a most 
insportant article in the balance^of irade, and in oh-» 
taihing a favourable course of exchange. 

That these grand sources of national power and 
prosperity are necessarily derived from, and cannot 
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long: survive, the stable condition of tRe British plan- 
ters or growers 'of colonial produce, who!?e stability 
can alene be maintained, by assiiring to them a faic 
and reasonable return for their capital and risk. And, 
though all consideration of individual justice were, by 
an anomaly in British legislation, disregarded in theii* 
instance, yet policy alone would require immediate 
and efifectual redress for the grievances which now 
bear down a body of men, who contribute more 
largely, in proportion, than any other class, to the 
revenue and prosperity of the state. 

That the excessive taxation upon colonial produce 
has, for some years past, been gradually absorbing 
the fair profits of the planter. So that, while every 
other species of property has nearly, and in some 
instances more than doubled* in value within the last 
20 years, that of the planter alone has progressively 
diminished. And though the effect of this taxation, 
upon the grower of produce in Che dominions of the 
crown, was not for a time distinctly perceived, yet at 
length it was both seen and felt, even while this 
country had still the command of the foreign market; 
but, as soon as that command ceased, and _the means 
of exportation' were checked by the success of the 
enemy on the continent, so as to throw back on the 
home-market a quantity of produce greatly exceeding 
its ordinary demand, the whole weight of taxation/ 
which; when imposed, was assumed to fall upon the 
consumer, Vas thrown immediately and altogether 
upon the grower, who cannot, by any sudden change 
of culture, escape or diminish its operation : and this, 
together with the increased expenses of colonial stores, 
manufactures, freight, and insurance, has already began,' 
and, unless soon relieved, must rapidly tend, to break 
up the very sources of production. 

That the magnitude of the evil to the British colo- 
D'st, arising from the excessive accumulation of 
colonial produce, compelled to be brought to the 
home-market, without any vent for it, greatly incre^isecT 
as it is, by the addition of the produce of the con* - 
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queied coIoBiei, cannot, in any material degree, b^ 
relieved by the grant of the 'proposed bounty on the 
export of refined sugar, or by a limited and scanty 
bounty on raw-sugar, whenever exported from the 
warehouses at most disadvantageous prices ; or by an 
accommodation of the warehousing-system to refined 
sugar, ,which can only have effect if an actual and 
extensive export be in prospect : however well adapted 
and judiciously applied such remedies may be to cer- 
tain states of the market, favourable to a balancing 
competition, either at home or abroad* As collateral 
aids^ indeed, they would be good, but as sole or prin- 
cipal expedients, under the existing circumstances, 
tb^ir application must be inadequate to the end pro* 
ppsed* 

For, while the foreign market is either wholly and 
forcibly denied to us, or more advantageously supplied 
without our intervention, and while the home market 
remains so greatly overstocked, the relief to be derived 
from such circuitous remedies must, if they .operate 
at all, be distant and very much diminished in value 
before they can reach the planter, who is the party 
acknowledged to be sinking under his present bur« 
tbens, and who requires prompt and efficacious relief 
to save him. • 

That the only modes by which relief can reach the 
planter are, , 

First.— By taking measures, such as our naval supe** 
riority enables us to do, to exclude the produce of 
inimical colonies from the foreign markets. 

Secondly. — By materially increasing the home-con* 
sumption. 

Tnirdly. — By a reduction of dirties on our colonial 
produce, and on the tonnage of British shipping. 

AH these measures may go hand in hand, and would 
mutually assist each other ; or. 

Fourthly. — By giving to our own colonies the same 
benefit of direct foreign export which shall be allowed 
fo the enemy's colonies. 

Jhat the first of these mod^s m^y t)e earried mta 
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effeei btr decUri<ig ^11 the enemy's cdtenitt in ^ itate 
of bl©cjkade, and AvaiHttg ourselvie^ 6f the Superiority, 
Valour, and skill, of the British tiaVy, to prevent, at 
the peril of capture and confiscation, any of his pro- 
duce frottt being carried \6 raatket ; thereby cbftfinin^ 
the carriage of all colonial produce to British shippings 
extending its eittployment, and preventing the capture, 
if afiy, of the enenty's colonies front being absoluteli^ 
noxiou$, 2ks it now 18, to tte interest of the Britisn 
coIo;iies. Besides the advantage of interesting a larg^ 
party ahiong our enfemlei, in ttt^ exceptioh bf colonial 

{>rodut:e from the rigbur of commercial ekclusibii 
rorh the continent. -- 

iThe Second. — By increasing the consumptiort dF 
colonial produce ; which may be effectually done by. 
cortfiriittg the public distilleries to the exclusive use of 
iuaar, and by permitting its \xit ih the breweries upbri 
fa^ term^ with msllt. 

That, iri suggestirig the^e measures, the BtitisH 
eolotiists, though strictly entitled to the sattie jukice 
and protectiou as all Other subjects of the realm, do 
not desire or conceive themselves entitled to ask an^ 

t)artial benefit to themselves, to the detriment of the 
anded, interest of Great Britain, whose bermatient 
prosperity they consider as identified With their OWri. 
But they cntertaiii a confident pervasion,, that not 
only the measure of opening the breweries and di^ 
Cilleries to them may be taken without prejudice to the 
growjirs of barley and other grain, but ^\\h positive 
id vantage to those, if, aS the^ritish colonists ^veoture 
to suggest, the free export of gratiri t6 the British 
West Jrtdies were at the same time allowed } sttbject 
only to restriction^ of the last necessity, such as 
would, in similar cases, be applied ta the use of grain 
in the distilleries. By which mean* tob, an increased 
carrying-trade would be opened tb British shipping, of • > 
the greatest consequence to the power and strength of 
the country : and thus every part of the British domi- 
nions would be bound together by a gireater conformity 
of interests, would be renfdered more independent of 
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the circumstances of the war, and better nble to sustain 
the probable duration and burthen of it. 

They venture to suggest also, that such a change of 
system cannot be made under, any circumstances at 
less risk, and with more probable advantage to the 
landed interest, than by a cpuntry importing annually 

freat quantities of corn*, much of which is drawn 
ronj places in the possession, or upder the direct 
jnfluencej of the enemy, . who derives resowrces from 
ihis traffic, while he excludes the counter change of 
cornmodities. For either a new stimulus ' will be 
given to British agriculture, by opening to it a new 
and certain market of great extent, and tnereby giving 
increased employment to British shipping ; or, jit the 
worst, the necessity of such large importations from 
the enemy's country will in part be superseded, and 
^he price of grain kept up to any" ;^mount, which 
Parliament may deem necessary, to give an ampte an4 
just return to the farmer for his capital apd labour. 
And ijn neither case will the revenue be so much 
impaired, if at all, as it must necessarily be, if ade- 
quate redress be denied to the British colonists ; since 
^here will either be sugar, or sugar and corn, enough 
to supply the existing amount or duties, as well those 
arising, from the public bre\\refies and distilleries, as 
from the ordinary consumptiori of the raw and refined 
article; besides the probability of saving the proposed 
J)Ounties in whole, or in part, to be grantee! on th^ 
exportation of the htter. 

That, in pursuing the same patriotic system, the 
increased sal^ of rum, hitherto nianifesly discouraged, 
would supersede, in a great degree, the importation 
,pf brandies, one of the staple commodities of the 
enemy's country; the increased consumption, of which, 
in the British navy, is humbly represented to be^^no 
less impolitic in a national, than it is unjust to the 

♦ In 1805, there were imported into Great Briton, 

Barley. Oats. Wheat. Flour. 

qrs. qrs. qrs. _ cwt. 

44>5^7i 4^»>?49- 899»»56." 73»4»^* 
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British planVer in a .colonial, vifcw; infringing^ as it 
does, the fa"ir pripciplfe of reciprocal monopoly an4 
con^umpaon between the mother- country and its 
colonies. 

That it would also be easy to shew the superior 
polipy of encouraging the internal consumption of 
our own xroffee, as a popuUr beverage, wholesome* 
strengthening, and exhilarating; ihe prin>e-cost of 
which,: remaining wirh British subjects, would add to 
our circulating capital at home. 

Thirdly. — By a reduction of duties. 
That the extent of such a reduction would depend 
upon the extent to which either or both of the twp 
former modes of relief were acted upon. If both 
were carried into full effect, it is probable that no 
reduction of duties might be necessary during the 
war: and it is even possible, that, by the saving of 
drawbacks and bounties, by means of the increased 
internal consumption of colonial produce, and by ih^ 
improvement of the incomes of the great body of 
proprietors residing at home, the defalcation ot the 
malt-duties might be more than compensated to the 
public revenue. 

For, it is a principle unquestionable, that, by any 
reduction of duties, effecting a proportionate increase 
of internal consumption, the revenue cannot be %' 
loser: whereas, by per^sting in the present extra- 
vagant duties, without a regular and wide channel of 
export, it is absolutejy certain that there must be a 
great defalcation of the revenue. For, if the justice 
of the country do not induce a relaxation of the 
duties in^ease of the exhausted planters, which in no 
probable state of circumstances, as matters now stand, 
can be thrown upon the conwimer jn any material 
degree, if at all ; it is plain that the former, who arc 
utterly unable to bear the present ruinous load of 
taxation, must lessen the production of the common 
dities themselves, until the demand and supply again 
find their natural level ; in the course of eflPecting 
which, many of them must come to ruin, and in the 
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mean time the cofitributions of all la the property «ti|^ 
must be for the most part withdrawn* 

Fourthly. — ^That the only alternative, the v^ry itlg- 
gestion ot which i$ of itself the most powerful of all 
arguments for the adoption of the preceding measures, 
which, as being more consistent with the sound prin4 
ciples of national policy, have been in pfeferendd 
proposed ; an alternative which must be attributed to 
the imperious necessity of the case, in order to sav6 
the British colonist from impending ruin, if othef 
means be denied ; is, that, during the war, if it shall 
be deemed necessary or politic to deliver ov^r to neu- 
tral flags the carrying colonial trade of the enemy, th^ 
same benefit of a direct export to foreign markets, iti 
neutral bottoms, may be allowed to our own sufifering 
and unoffending colonists as shall be conceded to thosd 
of the enemy. * 

For, it is self-evident that no possible benefit eati 
accrue to- this country from compelling the increasing 
accumulation of colonial produce at faome^ where it 
has no vent, and must deteriorate from day to day, ot 
be made away with at a positive loss to the grower. 
Injustice so glaring would defeat its own purpose* 
Such n result would leave to the colonist no, prospect 
but despair ; to the governmeBt^ nothing but repent^ 
ance too late. 
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REPORT 

Of the Sugar Distillery Conmittee^ ordered to 
be printed 17 th February, I8O7. 



Ti€ Commttit abpoinUi i» consider of tkt Expe£encf 
sf permitting tkt use of Sugar or Mdassei in tie Distil^ 
lery and Brewery, for a time to be hmitei^ under the 
circumstances now affecting the Trade ef the British 
Colonies in the West- Indies : and to refort the same^ 

" with thdr Observations and Opinions Vureupon^ from 
time to time, to the House ; and who were empozvered 
to report the Minutes of the Evidence taien before 
them : — 

JtXAVE proceeded to ezanune the matter referred to , 
them. They have thought it their duty to consider, in 
the first place, how far the introduction of si^r or 
melassegg ekher by themselves, or mixed with gr^n, 
at the discretion ot the Manufacturer, would (supposing 
no nuterial objection to apoear to the measure) have the 
effect of aflSmling to ^ West-Indian trade such relief 
as its present situation may require; the accounts laid 
before tbe Gxnmittee, diew, that on the 31st December 
1806, there were in the Warehouses of the West-India 
Docks, or on bodrd ^ps actually within the Docks, or 
on their Wharfs, 87,91 5 packages, making in the whole 
991,1 18 cwt. of sugar, a larger quantity by 162,800 cwn 
than was in the Docks on the corresponding day of 
December 1805, and by ^7,205 cwt. than on the cor- 
responding day of December 1804 ; It also appears that 
tbm were, on the 31st December 1806, remaining on 
hand in the out-ports, 472,984 cwt. of sugar, a laiger 
<|uamity by 121,298 cwt. than were on hand in the 
3 
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same places on the corresji>onding day of 1805, and bjr. 
338,839 cwt. thart on the corresponding day of iho^. . 

There seems no ground whatever to believe that this 
increased quantity ot ^ugar in hand is owing t© any cause 
except the diminution of the demand, both for raw and 
re;fincd sugars, of the growth of the British colonie»^ 
for foreign markets. The West-Indian planters and 
merchants have at the same time to contend against 
reduced and falling prices, unaccompanied by any dimi- 
nution of duties, risk, or expence. The average charge 
on every cwt. of sugar shipped from our West-Indiaq 
colonies, over and above any amount received from rum, 
including every annual contingent expence attending the 
estate upon which it is raised, but exclusive of any 
charge for the purchase of negroes, for the waste or 
interest of capital, exclusive also of all the mercantile 
^ charges which take place after the shipment of the sugar, 
and of any return or compensation for the capital em- 
barked in the estate, appears to be in Jamaica 21s. and 
td, per cwt., and in the Leeward Islands, in no case, 
upon an average, below 20/;, and in many cases much 
more. ' The average mercantile charges upon every cwt. 
pf British colony sugar shipped from the West- Indies, 
including the average rate of freight, insurance, port and 
sale charges, and mercantile commission, are i6s per 
fwt. from Jamaica, and 155. and bd, per cwt, from the 
Leeward Islands ; the duty is 27^. per cwt., consequently 
the whole charges attaching upon the cwt. of sugar, 
including the expences of its growth and manufacture 
in the island, its transport from thence, the duty and 
mercantile charges upon it when brought for sal^ to the 
port of London is j^j. 4/. 6d. on Jamaica sugar, and 
4^*3 . «;. 6d. on the sugar from the Leeward Islands at 
the lowest average. The average prices of sugar in the 
Londt % market, as they appear in the London Gazette 
for the four months preceding the 5th of January 1807,- 
were, exclusive of duty, 40J. 'jid. per cwt.; for the 
three months preceding the same period 39J. 5|</. per 
cwt., and for the week preceding the 31st of December 
381. i\d On reference to the quantities sold at the 
jrespe^iive prices for the last three mopths, it appears that 
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55,085 cwt. have been sold from 4.7s to 6ox. per cwt* 
315,977 cwt. from 60X' to "jos.i and ii 6, 156 cwt. from: 
70J. to 88ja These prices include the duty. The re- 
sult pf this account strongly confirms the evidence before 
the Committee^ which states the present demand to be 
chiefly for the stronger and high-priced sugars, leaving 
the market glutted with tBbse of lower price and infe- 
rior quality, of which, if the usual proportion had 
been sold within the last three months, the average 
price appearing in the Gazette would have been con- 
siderably lower. It is also shewn in evidence before 
the committee, that the orders which are given at the 
present time by foreign houses for British plantation 
sugars are at very low prices, not exceeding 34 j. the 
cwt. on board. 

Such -appeal s to be the state of 4he means which 
exist at this moment of selling one cwt. of sugar, 
compared with the expeuces attending its cultivation, 
and its passage to market. With respect to melasses, it 
appears that the price of this article, being one of con- 
siderable consumption amongst the poorer classes of 
the community, does not fluctuate in proportion to that 
of the sugar from whence it proceeds. The p'rice at 
present is 2']s. the cwt* and it is stated in evidence, that 
should its use be permitted in the breweries and distilleries, 
the price miglit increase lOi. the cwt. making, in that 
case, 37J". the cwt. It appears to ,the committee, that 
taking the present price of the quarter of malt, capable , 
of producing Solbs. of saccharine matter (which, does 
not appear to be too large ,a proportion) at 82i. the 
quantity of sugar necessary to produce an equal propor- . 
tion of Saccharine matter must be i c>vt. 3 qrs. \ lb. 
which at 581. per cwt, would amount to loii". W, in 
price, making a difference in favour of the malt of 
191, 6d. in that given quantity ; consequently, the price . 
of su^ar must be somewhat under 47 j. per cwt. duty in* 
eluded, to meet the malt in the breweries at its present 
price per quarter. It is stated besides in evidence, that 
the beer produced from sugar, even if the prices would 
admit of it, is not equal in any degree to that produced , 
. by its equivalent quantity of malt, and consequently 
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that' the brewers would not use sugar in their tnanufac* 
tory, unless they were prevente4 by law frdm using 
grain, a measure which/ in the present moment, the 
committee have it not in their contemplation to recom- 
mend. . With tepect to mela^es, the ease is some* 
what different, although the committee are inclined to 
adopt a result similar to that proceeding, from their 
consideration of the propriety or permitting the use of 
sugar in the breweries. It appears, that of tne two, me- 
lasses is the better article to mix whh grain, or to use 
by itself, in the manufacture of beer, than sugar. The 
process of fixe to which the melasses has been subjected^ 
combined with other circumstances, produces a sounder 
extract from the former than from an equal quantity of 
the latter ; still, however, the beer produced by a mix- 
ture, or by the sole use of melasses, is stated to t>e 
far inferior to that produced by malt alone, tt having 
been before-mentioned, that melasses, now bearing a 
ptice of 27^. the cwt. might, should its use be permitted 
m the breweries or distilleries, rise 10s. the cwt. It is 
also Slated, that unless melasses was worth 40^. the cwt. 
there would not be a suflBcient inducement to the refiners 
to take any material quantity of sugar out of the 
market, as a strong temptation to them to purchase 
sugars would be the certainty of an increased demand^ 
and consequently an augmented price Tbr the melasses. 
When the use of grain in the distilleries was wholly and 
entirely stoi)ped' in 1799, the price of melasses then 
never rose higher than 45J. and, upon an average, was 
40J. the cwt. The committee do not see mucn pro&- 
.pe^ that malssses, in consequence of a permission being 
given to use it in the distilleries or breweries at this sea- 
son of the year, would rise to the price of 401. which 
price is stated to be necessary for producing a greater 
consumption of sugars, seeing nhat even under an entire 
exclusion of grain in 1799, it did iiot more than at- 
tain it. 

If the prospect attending the permission of the use of 
sugar and melasses in the breweries, does not by the 
evidence before the. committee appear flattering, the in- 
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dueomoit afibrded them to recommend a similar permit- 
Sioa in the disttlleriesr are even kss strong. Mr. Smith, 
a wimess before the committee states, that in the year 
1799* ^^ consequence of the badness of the harvest, he 
llad worked his distillery one season with sugar and grain 
together, and another season with sugar and melasses 
alone; the sugar h^ then used was worth in 1799, 68j. 
and 69/. the cwt. and was of a similar quality to that 
wMch, in the present state of the sugar market, is worth 
from 611. to 635. and for the malt he gave from 90J. ta 
95X. the quarter/ It however appears, that taking barky 
at its present price of 44J. and mah at 8ii. the quarter, 
the price of sugar should be from 32^. to 33/, the cwt. 
cxduty, to induce the distiller to use that article in his 
trade ; and that even then the spirit distilled would not 
be either intrinsically of so good a quality as that distilled 
from grain al9ne, or so disposable in the market* It 
should appear that to tetupt the distiller to use melas- 
ses, it should, in order to bear a proportion to the above 
mentioned prices of grain and malt, bear the price of 241. 
the cwt. and even then the melasses is considered a worse 
article in the distillery than the sugar. Even supposing 
the prices of the different articles above mentioned to 
be those which the committee have stated, the distil- 
lers would feel the greatest disinclination, at this sea- 
son of the year, to break in upon the system on which 
their houses are at present worked. The distillers sell 
their grains to the keepers of cattle, or keep cattle them- 
selves for the purpose of consuming them : one house 
alone at this moment feeds ^20 head of cattle on 
their grains; the greater part of which cattle they must 
dispose of, and the men attending which they must dis- 
charge, before they could introduce the use of sugars 
or melasses into their .manufactonr. Supposing the 
price of sugar or melasses were to rail to that standard, 
at which it has been stated alone that they can be used in 
proportion to thepresent prices of grain and malt, the pre- 
sent seaspnof the year appears to be peculiarly unfavourable 
to the experiment ; a very large proportion of the distiller's 
annual stock is either worked up already, or provided for 
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by the grain tbey have in hand. }t does nof appear pra*^ 
bable that mcH-e than 1 2,000 hogsheads of si^^ar, evea ^, 
the reduced prices above stated, would be t^^eii out of 
the naarket by the permission being given at this time to 
die distillers to use that article in their trade* even if th^ 
use of grain was entirely prohibited ; and the distillers ia^ 
the country would probably, if it were not prohibited,, 
persevere in the use of grain alone,, as the manufacturers 
of Corn spirit would always obtain a preference in the 
sales over the manufactures of Spirits from melasses o£ 
sugar. 

The committee have thought it their duty, in the se- 
cond place, to consider the question so far as it may af- 
fect the revenue j and^upon this point, the evidence of 
Mr. Jackson, confirmed by that pf Mr. Benwell, ap-y 
pears conclusive. The duty upon ;iialt is now 34^. )^d^ 
the q^uarter, the duty upon one cwt. of sugar is as before 
stated, 27?. Supposing therefore, from 8olb. to ii2lbs» 
of sugar to be equal to one quarter of malt for the purpose 
of the brewery, the lossto the revenue by the substitution 
of sugar for malt would be equal to "js. Sd. for each fwU 
of sugar used. If sugar and malt were allowed to , bq 
used mdiscriminateTy in the brewing, the duties upon th^ 
two articlts being different, the proportiop of each must 
be defined, or immense fraud might be practised on the 
revenue. Sugar is very soon dissolved, and the worts from 
it are converted into beer much sooner than those from 
malt. The length of the operation of making beer bc-r 
ing the great means of security to tjie, revenue, by ena^ 
bling the. officers of the excise to pay a constant aXtentioii 
to the process, it is obvious, that the use of any articl^ 
which would enable beer to be madcand disposed of du- 
ring the intervals between the visits of the officers of ex- 
cise, would expose the revenue to considerable risk ; and 
this danger would be increased, when it is recollected, 
that the permission to use sugar in the breweries wouldef- 
tend to 25,140 persons in England alpjie, who now are 
supposed to manufacture beer for sak, of whom about 
23,740 are brewing victuallers, living scattered all over 
the kingdom, many of them at a distance from any office 
of excise. It appears almost impossible for the excise of- 
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Itcer, under any regulations, to prevent the substitution 
of melassesfbr sugar, and the objections which have been 
sfited to the use of the latter apply, even with greater 
force, to that of the former article. The use of sugar of 
metasses in the distilleries appears to be impossible, un- 
less that of grain is excluded. To Ireland and Scotland, 
it could not be extended without a complete revision of 
all the laws enacted for the security of the distillation -of 
spirits. By no regulation could the use of sugar be per- 
mitted in the distilleries, even to the total prohibition of 
the use of grain, except at a loss to the revenue of about 
£i 15,000 annually, provided the distiller using sugar 
was enabled to carry on his trade with the same advantages 
he now possesses from using grain. Upon spirits made 
from melasses the loss would be still greater, because the 
"duty on melasses wash at present is higher than that upon 
the wash from sugar { and it would be necessary, as ap- 
pears by Mr. Jackson's evidence, that both should be re- 
duced to an equal and lower rate. If the wash duty were 
reduced below its present rate, a bounty would thereby be 
given on the use of sugar. It is not however in the con- 
templation of the committee to recommend, at the prci? 
sent moment, the exclusion of grain from the distille- 
ries, and the use of sugar mixed with grain exposes the 
revenue to considerable and inadmissible risk. — For the 
purpose of inducing the distiller to use sugar at all, it 
should appearthat part, if not the whole of thecustoms due 
on sugar, must be drawn back ; the safest way of eflpect- 
ing this would be to reduce the duty on the wash, and to 
pay the sugar duty over from the customs to the excise, 
in fieu of such reduction. If sugar and grain were used 
indiscrhnliiatety, it would be impossible to ascertain to 
what pcrint the duty on wash should be reduced ; and if* 
the distiller were to be allowed a drawback of the sugar du- 
ty, the quantity of sugar used would be at his own discre- 
tion ; no officer could exercise his judgment, and no con- 
troul would be afforded over the officer if he did. The 
produce of a given quantity of wash made from sugar dif- 
fcrs materially from that made from the same quantity of 
wash from grain ; in case of a mixture, the quantity of 
each article so mixed not being defined, it would be im« 
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possible to fix the proportion of credit to be given th^ 
distillers^ If i$ gallons per hundred of wash from sugar 
were allowed for the purpose of equallizing the credit gi- 
ven on wash from grain, then a credit would be given of 
3 gallons per hundred less than the distiller might produce 
on that quantity ; therefore, on that quantity, no duty 
would be collected. — The result therefore of the en- 
ouiry of the committee is, that however strongly they may 
feel the distresses and the^ difficulties' under which the 
West- Indian trade at present labours, however anxious 
they may be to recommend the adoption of any measure 
which may tend to afford even a temporary relief from a 
pressure so heavy and alarming, they do not think the 
measure of permitting the use of sugar and melasses, for 
a time to be limited, in the breweries and distilleries, one 
that would give to the West-Indian trade any relief ade- 
quate to^its distresses, consistent with the interests of 
other branches of the community,'or with "the safety of 
the revenue. The different rates of duty on the articles 
used in the distilleries, and the different modes of col- 
lecting those duties in the three parts of the united king- 
dom, constitute, in the present state of things, a diffi- 
culty almost insuperable ; and the committee cannot but 
express their wish that such steps may be taken as may 
tend to remove this barrier, in case at any future time 
circumstances of imperious necessity may make a mea- 
iBure similar, to that which has been the subject of the 
committee's consideration, fit and proper to be adopted. 

In confirmation of the foregoing statement, your com- 
mittee have subjoined to their report, by way of appen- 
dix, the minutes of the evidence taken before them } to- 
gether with the several accounts presented to the com« 
oiitteei and referred to in this report 
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REPORT 

Delivered t$ the Hchse of Commons^ 24/A rf Julyi 1 807. 



The Committee^ who were appointed to take into considc* 
ration the commercial state of the West" India Colonies^ 
and to report their proceedings ^ from time to time^ ta 
the house; and who were empowered to report minutes 
of evidence which were taken before the Committee in 
the last Session of Parliament^ on the fTest-Indim 
Planters Petitions ^ together mth th&proceatings / — 

XxAV£» pursuant to the or4er of the House* exa« 
mined the matter to them referred ; and have agreed 
to the following report. 

Your committee have thought it their duty, in the 
first place, to inquire into the situatioii of the Wesu 
India planters at the present moment, and for several 
years preceding ; and have examined various respect-i^ 
able witnesses, proprietors of estates, who have re- 
sided many years in the West-Indies, and who hav0 
had the properties of several absentees under their ma- 
nagement; and also many merchants intimately ac* 
quainted vrith the expences and profits of a great va^ 
riety of estates, and generally conversant «with the 
West-India commerce. From their testimony it ap- 
pears, that since the year 1799, ^^^^^ ^^ taken place 
a progressive deterioration in the situation of the plants 
ers, resulting from a progressive diminution of the 
price of sugar, although at the same time the duty^ 
and all the expences attending the cultivation, have 
been increasing, till at length the depression of the 
market has become such, that the prices obtained for 
L a 
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the last year's crop will not pay the expence of culti- 
vation, except upon estates oo a very great scale, mak- 
ing sugar of a very superior quality, or enjoying other 
extraordinary advantages. — Calculations have been 
laid before your committeCt from accounts of es- 
tates both in Jamaica and the other islands ; by which 
it appears, that the Brititb supplies and islatid expen- 
ces amount tq 20s. tod. in the former, and to tgs. 6d. 
in the latter, on the cwt. of sugar, after accounting 
and giving credit for the amount received for the sale 
of rum. As these calculations are formed upon an 
average of years^ and upon estates of the ordinary 
aeale, and in no respects unusually circumstancea, 
k appears to your committee, that these sums percwi. 
of sugar, may be taken as the average expenc^ of cul-^ 
tivalion« inckpendeni of interest upon the cajntal ; 
and your conunittee are confirmed in this opinion by 
finding a similar calculation in the report made by the 
sugar distillety tommitiee, in the last Parliament*^i- 
Tothisittu«t be added an expence of from i^j* 6</. 
to 16s. per cwt. necessarily incurred for freight, insu- 
raDce^ and other raelxaiitUe charges, between the 
sbippihg the goods in the colonies, and thei^ being 
^fiiered to market in this kingdom^ forming together 
an amount of from. 35^. to 30^. which appearst upon 
this evidence^ to be the absolute cost to the planter per 
cwt. of sugar, before any returnof capital can attach.-^^ 
Upon A reference to the aivera^ prices published in 
the Gazette for the last e%ht HKmtbs, which vary from 
gfi/. to 3tj.^.giring a mean price of ggf. 6W.« it ap* 
pears evident that the planters oiust kave ciikivated 
their estates at a loss. 

The interest which has been stated to your com* 
mittee as what should be the fair profit upon a capital 
of such a nature as that of a sugar estate, consistim 
not merely of land amd negvoes, but of buildings ot 
great extent and x^st^^ necessary for the carrying on of 
anch a manufacture, and subject to varioiis and pccis* 
liar risks and viciiskudea, is not leu than 10 per* 
cent. 
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Daring the period of prosperity previous to 1800, 
tt-is stated, that in general the profits did not exceed that 
stim ; and that, from that period,^ they have gradually 
diminished to s-J- and ij per-cent, till at the present 
moment, there is no return of interest whatever. 

It may perhaps be right to notice one exception, 
namely, of an estate most favourably circumstanced in 
every respect, where the profits are stated to have 
amounted, during the four years 1795, 1796, 17971 
snd 179ft, ^^ ^^ per-cent.; but tney appear al4o 
to have declined ever since; in iHoi, 1802, 1803, 
and 1804, to have been reduced to about 6 per-cent. 
and in 1B05, to about 3 per-cent, and subsequently to 
have suffered a still further reduction. 

In the course of their investigation of the situation 
of the planters, your committee thought it right to as^ 
certain whether it might not be in their own power, 
in many instances, to remedy the evils of their situa- 
tion, by converting their sugar estates to other more, 
profitable cultivation ; but the evidence on that point 
shews, that such a conversion must be attended with 
so great a sacrifice of capital, as to be out of the ques- 
tion as a measure of relief. 

With a view to the prospect for the future they have 
obtained a return of the quantity of sugar at present in 
the West-India docks ; from which, and from other 
evidence, it appears, that the quantity now on hand is 
uiiasually great for the time of year. The crop of the 
present year is also on the point of comijig into the 
market. 

In investigating the causes of that depression Jot the 
market, from whence the whole of the planter's 
distress appears to originate, the first bbject which 
•trike your committee, is that extraordinary situation 
fn which he is placed, which prevents him alone 
^in exceptions to every other similar case) from in* 
demnifying himself for the increase of duty, and: 
of other expence attending his cultivation, by 
an equivalent increase of price to the consumer. 
For it appears, that since the year 1799, duty on su- 
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gar bat oecn aised from 20^, to a/j. and contingently 
to 30i. per cwt ; the expences of the estates are calcu^ 
lated to have risen, in many articles jo» and in others 
above 100 per cent ; and the price has fallen from 69f. 
to 33J. 6^/. per cwt. the average of the last 8 months* 
As it appears obvious, from the above statement, that 
the duty is heavier than the article can bear at its pre- 
aent pnce, it is suggested thatitmight.be expedient, 
for the relief of the home market, to extend the prin- 
ciple which has been adopted on the contingent increase 
pt duty from 27 J- to 30J.; so that from the maximum 
of duty then fixed, on a gross price of 8oi. affording 
goj. duty, and ^oi. to the planter, the duty should be 
thrown back on a similar scale in proportion to the 
depression of the market, till the price arrives at 6oj. 
gross, leaving 20J. (the original duty) to government, 
and \os. to the planter ; or, in other words, a reduc- 
tion of IJ. of duty on a reduction of 2J. ^oss price, 
from the average then fixed for the imposition of the 
new duty, as far as soi. 

An increase "of the bounty on the export has been 
alto recommended ; and your committee are of opinir 
on, that it would afford great relief if given as an acr 
companiment to measures of restriction upon neutrals, 
so as to render the expences on British and foreign pro- 
duce equal in the foreign market. 

A considerable depreciation in the price of rum 
having also taken place, it has been suggested^ that 
the encours^ement of the consumption of that article 
would be a considerable advantage to the planter. 
Your committee are aware that such encouragement has 
been given, to a certain extent, but if it were found 
practicable to carry that assistance further, by an in- 
creased consumption in the array and navy, such a 
measure would, in their opinion, have very beneficial 
effects;, or a reduction of duty on rum might afford 
essential relief to the planter, without loss to-fhe reve- 
Plie, which would be indemnified by anincreased con? 
gumption of that spirit. 

grrr 9^, bQWcy<er, tt are the (jvils pf the decrease of 
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price and increase of charges, it does not appear to 
your committee, that they are the original causes of 
the distftess of the planter, by applying to which alone 
any practicable remedy he could be more than parti- 
ally relieved ; but that the main evil, and that to which 
these are ultimately to be referred, is the very unfa- 
vourable state of the foreign market, in which formerly 
the British merchant enjoyed nearly a monopoly, but 
where we cannot at present en^er into competition 
with the planters, not only of the neutral, but of the 
hostile colonies. The result of all their enquiries on this 
most important part of the subject have brought before 
their eyes one grand and primary evil, from which alt 
the others are easily to be deduced ; namely, the faci^ 
lity df intercourse between the hostile colonies- and £u« 
rope, under the American neutral flag, by means ot 
which not only the whole pf their produce is carried 
to a market, but at charges little^ exceeding those of 
peace ; while the British planter is burthened with all 
the inconvenience, risk, and expence^ resulting from 
a state of war. 

The advantages, which the hostile colonies derive 
from the relaxation of that principle, which prohibited 
any trade from being carried on with the enemy's co- 
lonies by neutrals during war, which the enemy him* 
self did not permit to those neutrals during peace, may 
be in part estimated by reference to a statement of the 
imports into Amsterdam alone from the United States 
of America in the year 1806, amounting to 341085 
hhds. of coffee, and 4^,097 hhds of sugar, conveyed 
in 2 1 1 vessels, hereunto annexed ; and to a statement, 
also annexed, of the amount of the West-India pro- 
duce, exported from the United States of America, 
between the 1st of October 180^, and 30th September 
1806.— ^In point of comparative expence, the advan- 
tages of the hostile colonies will be further illustrated 
by the evidence of Mr. Marryat, supported by satis- 
factory documents, which shew the charges of freight 
and insurance on sugar from the hostile colonies, 
through the United States of America, to the ports of 
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Holland and Flanders, and t<^ tbdse of ibe Meditef ni«4 
nean, to be less by 8i. ixd. to the fornier, . and hy, 
12.S. 6d. to the latter, than tho,se charges on Brj^ish su« 
gars to the same ports. 

Your committee cannot omit to state also another 
important advantage enjoyed by the French colonies, 
arising from the sale of nearly the whole French mern 
cantile tnarine to neutials, under the stipulation of 
each vessel being returned into French ports, in order 
to be navigated as. French ships^ within twelve months 
afier peace,' and with the enjoyment, during war, of 
the same privileges in the ports of France as if they 
were actually French ; for instance, to import sugar 
at a duty qf 4J. per cwt. less than the duty imposed on 
sugar imported in the neutral vessels. 

In orcter to counterbalance, in some degree, the ad- 
vantages thus enjoyed by the hostile colonies, to the 
detriment of the British planter, it has been recom-r 
xnended, that a blockade of the potts of the enemy^'ft 
settlements should be resorted to ; such a measure, if 
it could be strictly enforced, would . undoubtedly 
afford relief to our export trade. 

But a measure of more permanent and certain ad- 
vantage would be the enforcement of those restrictions, 
ion the trade between neutrals and the enemy's colo-^ 
nies, which were formerly maintained by Great-Bri^ 
tain, and from the relaxation of which the eiiemy'sco<? 
lonies obtained indirectly, during the war, all the ad- 
yants^s of peape ; while our own colonies^ in the in* 
ter^ourse with whom that systengi o| .rqonopoly which 
has been held essential to the conix&ertial and military 
navy of this country is rigorously enforced, are de» 
prived of the advantages under which in former wars 
they carried their produce to the foreign markets^ and 
which in thepresent war, by ipeans of our decided na? 
val superiority, would have amounted to the exclusive 
supply of the wbole.of Europe;. and when those ex-* 
traordinary measures are taken ipto consideratioUji 
vrhich have been adopted to exclude the British colo* , 
nial produce from the European marl^et^ it appears to 
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yauit committee to be v'lnatter of evISent and'idiperi*' 
&aeux\tKMaaA\y toretroirto/sudh a syi^m, zihy mq^ed^ 
rngfatodrircsupzcuo^hand iEis> feiras possible^ preventing' 
the export of the /pnniUice ' of the ehemv'» cobniei: 
from the pJacei of its growth, ahali compel the Con- 
tinent to ^bave recourse to the only source of supply, 
which, in that event, would be open to it. 
. A« it ibay be appreheniled that from the adoption of 
sttiji meMures; dtAcnlties might arise in that inter- 
cointe,; from wbrcbthe Wek-lndies at present derive 
a coiMideradble proportion of some of their supplies, 
your commtttee have thought it their doty to make ini> 
quiry into the resources in that respect to whit:h re- 
course might be had in such an event. During the 
only period which affbrdr an example of the suspension' 
of that intercourse, the evidence concurs as to the fact 
of a supply having been obtained (though not without 
temporary and occasional inconvenknces) from a 
variety oi sources which may reasonably be relied 
upon in case of such necessity, at the present moment, 
to a'greater amount than at the former period. From 
the examination of persons who, in consequence -of 
their residence in the British North American settle- 
jnents, or extensive commercial <x)nnections with them, 
possess the best information as to their present and 
future resources, there is ground to believe that some 
supply of the principal articles of lumber might be ob- 
tained from thence -immediately, and to expect that 
with due encouragement, the quantity of that supply 
might be enaeascd to any extent. 

The supply of Flour which they could at present, 
aflFord to the West-India market would be small, and 
of inferior quality. They appear to be capable of af- 
fording a large supply of fish, and what deficiency 
might exist m other articles of salt provisions, might 
be made up by supplies from Europe. 
' Upon the whole, the impression which your com- 
mittee have, received is, that the trade now carried on 
between the British West-Indies and the United States 
of America, is very convenient and advantageous ta 
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the inhabitants of our ccdomes, and one which they 
could not relinquish, without essential detriii»nt, im* 
less it were compensated by other. ad vantages ; but that 
it is not essential to their existence, or equivalent to 
the disadvantages of their situation, in those respects, 
which your committee have already gone through in 
the present statement. - 

Your committee having briefly staged the distressed 
sitliation of the West-India planter,— the causes which 
have gradually produced his distress, which are beyond 
~his reach to remedy, and which must continue to opei 
rate with increased effect, — and having stated such 
measures of relief as have been suggested to them, and 
such as from the best sources of information, appear 
most adequate to the end in view, have only to add, 
that if those remedies are liable to objections and diffi. 
culties, there is on the other hand the strongest con- 
current' testimony and proof, that unless some speedy 
and eQicient measures of relief ate adopted, the ruin of 
a great number of the planters, and of persons in this 
country holding annuities, and otherwise dependent 
upon those properties tor their income, must inevitably 
very soon take place, which idust be followed by the 
loss of a vast capital advanced on securities in those 
countries, and by the most fatal injury to the commer- 
cial, maritime, and financial interests of Great'Britaw. 



Extract from Mr. Hugkan's Evidence^ p. 1$. of the Ap^ 
pendix with the above Report. 

If relief, in some mode or other, be not speedily 
administered to the West-India trade, will not the most 
serious inconveniences, and in many cases, total ruin 
ensue ? A, The pressure which the planter, and all de* 
pendent on, or connected with him, has sustained for 
a length of time, is fast approaching to that crisis, that 
nothing but inevitable rum can be the consequence, 
unless some alteration in circum3tances tak^s plaQ^t 

3 
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(C.) 

Extracts of let ters from the West -> Indies to an eminent 
West-India merchant in London. — December 2 /^^ 1806. 

How is it possible that at my advanced time of life 
r should be a mere slave of government ? that I 
should be lorced to toil like a hireling, and retain no 
part oiF my earnings, no recompence fpr the sweat of 
my brow ; that I should have neithei* the means of 
paying my debts, nor of providing for my^ subsistence, 
r—-This description is but too true ; for I am forced 
to pay away half my income to government in a direct 
tax, and the other half in freight, insurance, and 
f:ommissions to send my produce homCf 



f'rom the same to the same. — 2d of February ^ 1807. 

Never was my life more unhappy than it now is. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that I can procure the 
means of subsistence. All stores are at extravagant 
prices, and are often not to be bought at all, the 
wai^houses being very scantily provided. All kinds 
of dry goods are sold only for ready money, at three 
or four times their former prices. Provisions are still 
more exorbitant. Beef and pork cost from four to 
five joes the barrel ; butter often between three and 
four joes ; flour is at present from 16 to 24 gourdes the 
barrel ; fish at 4^6 41. the hundred weigh^ besides 
g&y, freight; and notwithstanding tlTese extravagant 
prices, we have often not one of these articles at 
market. Staves likewise cost from j|?3o to ^50 
currency, the thousand, and lumber from ^^30 to 
j^40, while th« produce of the unhappy planter is 
nothing worthy J"dge from this of the condition' 
of the English colonists. Meanwhile ihe inhabitants 
pf the French islands overflow with money. Not- 
withstanding the situation of France, . they obtain all 
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the articles *they want at very moderate prices, and 
sell their produce for cash at a high rate. The 
export of brown sugar is allowed in the French 
islands, on paying a tax of ten per cent. Would to 
God that this were the case with us also, during the 
remainder of the war. Such a measure would make 
the British colonies flourish^ whereas at present they 
are plunged in nsiser)% 



Extract of a Utter /rem dated Trinidad, 

fjth February^ 1807. 

It would he in vain for me to attempt to describe 
our situs^ion ; whichever way I turn, I see nothing 
but ruin staring us in the face. Nothing keeps us in 
vis vita^ but the supplies we recdve from the United 
States ; and, should we be deprived of them, and the 
consequent means of bartering their produce for the 
necessaries of life, we must abandon entirely the 
culture of canes and manufacture of sugar, and turn 
our estates into pens for a subsistence; which, should 
the king's l^fcte order in council {founded on the 
powers granted his majesty by the Intercourse Bill,) 
be strictly enforced, is the only alternative left us to 
perishing of famine.* Never was consternation equal 
*to that expressed by this colony on the promulgation 
of that order. Very little provision, dry or salted, 
was at that mornent in store, but much was expected, 
in consequence of orders which had been previously 
given ; in the mean time, beef, which was current at 
20 dollars, rose instantly to 40; butter, from 18 to 
go; pork, from 24 to 64; and fish, from xo to 16. 

♦ In Trinidad the planters have hitherto been allowed to barter 
^gar for American stores. This privilege was granted in conse- 
quence of that island being newly settled, and much in want of 
these stores. By the American Intercourse Bill, however, passed in 
July, i8o6, it was provided, that no sugar should be exported from 
any part of the British- West- Indies in American ships; in conse- 
quence of which this privilege, so necessary to the welfare of 
Trinidad, will be at an end, unless continued by ad ordor in 
Council, 

6 
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In this dilemma, the governor and council considered 
tliemselvcfs justifiable in suspending the effect of the 
king's order, until the expiration of the pr6clamation 
issued ill October, by which the faith of government 
was pledged to the public for the admission of the 
articles therein enumerated, until the 2 2d April. By 
the fag end of that proclamation we now subsist : the 
general has, in the mean time, represented the neces- 
sity of his majesty's exerting the powers with which 
he is vested by the bill, to grant the island the privi- 
leges he is authorised thereby to do respecting its 
foreign trade; and unless those are accorded us to 
their full extent, we are ruined people. 

To our friends at home we commit the defence of 
our cause. A representation is, I am told, to be sent 
his Majesty on the subject, which I hope will meet 
with more attention than our complaints have hitherto 
found 



The London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Irish mer- 
chants, say — ** send no sugar home; give it away 
rather." Government say — ** you shall not send it 
to the United States to be sold, and remitted to 
England, nor shall you barter it with foreigners for 
the necessaries of life; at least if you do, those 
foreigners shall not carry it away." 



Extract of a JjUttr from ' Trinidad^ 

March 8. 

I landed hereon Friday, and found all things ytry 
dull ; sugar, selling at public sale, at 2-| dollars. 

Our crop will be very large, but there is no stand- 
ing the expenses of carrying on a sugar estate with 
the American trade as it is ; and you must, my dear 
sir, exert all your energies to get us Uavt to sell sugar 
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for American cargoes. We are ruined completely if 
tVe act of parliament be strictly enforced, of stopping 
the exportation as heretofore; the minor planters have 
no correspondents in Europe, and the transmission 
of sugar to England will ruin them at the present'prices.. 



(D.) 

Extract from the account laid before the house of 
commons, of the grain, meal, flour, and rice, im» 
ported into Great Britain, between the ist Oct, 1800, 
and the 1st Oct. 1801 ; distinguishing the countries 
whence, and the pprts into which imported. 

V 

Russia «.••.••• 1429I99 

Sweden ^ . • • ^31049 . 

Portugal. • . • 102 

Gibraltar , 3 

Malta ; • . « 2,000 

Denmark • 4,800 

United States of America 20,689 

Ditto in flour 224,754 

British colonies inAmerica 43*950 

From States in amity with Great Britain 45if537 

Prussia 349^4^8 

Germany ; 339*300 

Holland ....* 124,713 

Poland 226,574 

From States under the control of France 1 >040,045 

Of 75,323 quarters of barley imported during, the 
fame period, only 9000 were received from countries 
not under the control of France; and of 685,457 
quarters of oats, only 21,000 were received from 
countries not under the control of France* 
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Statements respeciing the Decrease and Disccuragemeni 
of British Shipping. 

Tonnage of British Ve8Sdsl)uilt in 1803 - 115^627 

Ditto Ditto 1804 - 80,146 

Ditto Ditto 1805 - 71,256 

Ditto Ditto i8o6 - ^ 58,470 

From the above statements laid before the house of 
commons^ it appezirs that the ship-building of this 
cotmtry has diminished nearly half in the space of 
three years; and the diminution will be far more rapid 
this year, as very few ships are now building at any 
of the ports of Great Britain. 

The following statements ^re extraicted from the 
reports and papers on navigation and trade, printed by 
order of the spciety of ship-owners of Great Britain, 
in 1807, containing many Interesting particulars on 
the distressed state of the British shipping interest, in 
consequence of 'Ihe encouragement given to neutral 
shipping," l>y t(ie relaxation of the navigation laws. 

Since the year j8oi, the whole of the capital in- 
vested in British sliippjng, has depreciated in value 
more than aS^o per cent. (Supplement, page 75.)^ 

Since the year 1780, the rate of freights has de^ 
\ creased £6 \ 1014 per.ceiit; although, since the 
same period the price of provisions has increased 
^^4 : 8 : 2 per ceHt ; the price of materials, ^122 : 
10 : 2 percent; and the rate; of wages, ^39: 7; 1 
per cent. (Supplement, page 178.) 

No wonder then that brooms were at the mast heads 
(as tokens of there being for sale,) of near 18,000 tons 
of shipping in the river Thames alone, last year, — 
(Supplement, page 130.) 
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An account sale of Sugar at the price's current in 1807. 
10 Hhds. weighing C.1^0.— soldat 6oj. yield gross 
Charges. ^390^o«. 

■ Duty 275. per cwt, ... .^ 175 10 o 

Freight loj. ........ 65 00 

Dock dues 9^. 4176 

Irisuranceona^2oo, 

at lag-j. and duty/^ 25 14 . 
Deduct Tor convoy 6 
per<:ent, ...... rf 12 o , 

Corpmission for effecting in- ^ /* 

^ surance J per cent, .... 1 00'' ' 

Commission and brokerage ' *' ^ 

on the sale 3 per cent on - c. . , ., * 

1 wo months interest on duty, / - 

primage, pierage," fire in- ' ■ ' 

surance, and- petty char- * '* 

:■ S^^-- •.•;-..... 8 JO 6^^ ■//;;, 

: Proceeds after payment of Brjt'isK ' ' ""*'• .' ' 

• ^- .^^^[g^« •' ..:.../.. 114; 14-6. 

But the planter has to pay besides the 
West-India charges, (see page 22) 
, 206. 6d?. per cent 100 "r '^ 

~ Loss to the plaBtVir !^i . .' , \,£x%^xq e. ' 

^ So that on every ten. hogsheads sold^at'^rescnt pri. 
ees, the planter loses not only his own (abour, and the 
labour oi his negroes, but ^1 8 iq^. U.ht%i^\ 



: t 
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161 
StJPPLEMENt 

TO TH« 

FOrtltH EDITION. 



Since the publication of the preceding Edition^ 
the 'Edinburgh Review hAS treated, at some length, 
<>f th^ dtetressed state of our West-India Colonies. 
The extensive circulation of that Journal, makes it 
important to correct anymistakes which it may con- 
tain; 

It 18. a principal argument in the Edinburgh 
RevieiOf that the nominal cost of West-India es-^ 
tates is less than the real. This opinion we find 
i^toted in page 152) (Review for October last>) as fol- 
lows : ^^ Almiodt the whole plantations now de- 
scribed as Worth sh mUch^and sometimes as Jlaving 
tost so much, were obtained for a trifliilg sum paid 
down, and a farthel: payment at very long credits, 
te th^ produce of lucky years enabled the specu- 
lator to fulfil his bargain/' I admit that the cus- 
tomary mode of ^paying for W^strlndia estates is by 
yearly instsaln^ents, ^ nd that: a period of between 
five and ten yeajfs geoferally elapses before the last of 
these instalments is paid off. But the deposit, or first 
inttalment paid dowui so far from being ^^ a trifie/' 
is generally a fdurth or^more of the whole price; 
and the suidce^dibg intaltn^ts cotmmonly bear in- 
ter^t until paid. Nor. does the oompletioA-of these 
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paymetits depend so much on the /"produce of 
lucky years/' as ftiajr^ be smppteed* A third party^ 
namely, the home meischanl^ the correspondent o( 
the purchaser^ is generally interegted in making 
them good, and advances money for that purpose. 
It is immaterial whether this advance goes directly 
to the seller as a partial. paylnent, or is applied 
to theiiliptoVfenient^f *the1fiiK}> b^<^uSe the seller, 
holding a mortgage xintil the fulfilment of the in'>> 
istalments, whatever benefits the estate adds tb bis 
security. However clear the ]^u^ch^se/ or however 
hard the times> the mortgage of the Seller is a se- 
curity whit'h almost always puts his receipts outof 
doubt. It has happened much more frequently 
that estates have been over than under paid. The 
term of ye^rs required to render Ae land the dear 
property of the buyer, proves vimdx ^^ater than 
is commonly imagined j atid th^se nBiKt be yWfs, 
riot of good fortune merely, but of labour, 'Economy, 

and good fortune cdmbijied; * 

' , ' ■ ' 

'the ftext ^rror iii the Edinhargh Heview, and k 
most essential oiie it is> occurs in page 1 55> where«*he 
writertoaitttainsjihatliowevetirtdividuiats mBjfl^Vfir, 
the West-India b6dy> as a wholei lire T^tlo*ei;s* The 
, passage is as follows :•-" As for the position that Ae 
*' Colonies are on the whok a l^tig con^fti^-il 
''rests merely on vague assumption:*, and on theAr- 
^^ gumentof people being foundto buy lottery tfefc«s, 
'' which is demonf^rftbly a losing speculation. ^Tliis 
'^ argument, however, is quitfe inapplicable* U> iAie 
^f case of so many persoQs ri4[ing noft a small p6r-. 
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!^^ twtt 4f tbeir moneys whWh tbeiy mdy do from mere 
^^ lov« of gambling, but tbe whole, or mearly the 
^/ whole of their fcapital^ which they never will em- 
^' ploy in a lott(^ of thekifadAlluded to." But^ so far 
txoivi'willMgly employing their capitals iti the West* 
India trade, as is here stated, the public may be as- 
sured, that the persons engaged in thijJ branch of 
fcpmmerce would most gladly sclcrifice a large pro- 
portion, to extricate the remainder. But they can- 
|iot extiicate their capitals even at any sacrifice, 
^he merchants are so much involved with the pladt* 
ers, that tliey iuust istand or fall together, tod it 
ivould be vain for a West-India iderchant, under 
present circum^tahcesi to ask a capitailist in any 
other line Of busine^Sj to phrchase his Securities eye|i 
^t half co^. Nor has it been by the voluntary 
IMXtd of th^. West-India merchants 4t0't so much 
jrnoney has been invested in the sugaAiolonies. A 
^ries of unfavourable year^ has progressively in- 
creased their advances, dnd lessened their reniit- 
jtanceS; Estate^ which, ten jrears ago^ appeared 
likely to> require an advance Of only £5000, have in 
|xio3tinstan<;;es requited dbtible> and in many Cases 
four or five times as much. The position, that '' the 
tolonie^ are On the whole a losing concerni" is 
therefore unhajppily too trlie, jTs far as regards the 
{4anter and merchant. But to the Treasury, ^^ this 
*Jjon<^rn," is altundantly productive; 

J It ha3 been a^ked, what right baye the sugar- 
planters to relief from the public, more than the 
^ -fcottpn-manufacturets, or any other suffering class i 

M2^ 
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The answer is bbvious:' The cotton^^nanil&etorers, 
and oth^i^ classes^ ate not ^subjected to a mono- 
jK>ly, like the West-India planter^ who is rained by • 
being forced to send .all his sugar to one market; 
Give him the same freedom of sale ad you give to 
others, and he will flsk nothing rnore^ 

The liiajbrity of the West-India body are mosi 
solicitous that leave should be given to the planters^ 
to barter sugar for American stores, during the war, 
instead of being forced, as at present^ to pay for 
these stores in money, which money is afterwards 
carried to the French islands, tad applied to pur- 
chase and bring to Europe, the sugeir of our Ene- 
mies. By permitting this barter, we should sell about 
20,000 hhds. of our superfluous produce, of which, 
when once llfeught home, alFthe exertions of our 
Hfierchahls or our government seem unable to get 
rid. Had we imported 20,000 hhds. less during 
the present season, prices would ere now have 
begun to approach to a fair jstandard, instead of 
Continuing ^ a latfe which will speedily consum^ 
mat^ the ruin of the planters. So important wouM 
be the benefit of &bstractin»g an apparently incon- 
siderable proportion of our surplus produce 1 

The plea advanced against this ih^sUr^^ ii th^ 
Navigation Law4 ; a tferm often ih the moiitfas of 
.people who are strangers to its meaning. This is not 
the pla<?e to agitate the qhestibn whether oui* rt;aval 
soperiority is dlie to these laws, or to the niore sub- 
st^tJal advantage^ of a fi^e government, of supe* 
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jrior iaclustry> and of an insular situation^ affording an 
unparalleled extent of coast^ in the midstof an ocean, 
calculated to form the best seamen in the world. 
But it is important to state, that the intercourse of 
neutrals with our colonies is not prohibited by the 
Navigation Laws, the principle of which is, " to 
permit- the importatioa of all articles in the 
ships of the countries of which these articles are 
the grbwtli." It is by another law, namely, the Co-f 
lonial Monopoly I^aw, that the sale of sugar to , fo- 
reigners in thp W^e^t Indies is prqhjbjted, ^nd by an 
act of no older 4ate than July 1806, that this pro- 
Jiibition is i^ade absolute. ' , 

The Colonial Monopoly Act originated at least 
as much in a view to mercantile profit, as to naval 
power. The former is voluntarily surrendered, the 
West-India merchants hivving prayed Government 
to permit this relaxation. There remains tbei^ only 
the question, as it affects our shipping. The Want of 
S0,000 hhds. would throw, perhaps, sixty sail of 
West-Indiaipen qut of employ. Of what conse-f 
quenca is tl^is Jn a national view? Better for the ^ 
Country to pay the owners the value of the shipping 
tenfold, than to ruin our colonies by. persisting tQ 
.epiplpy them^ . . 

Jt may b(? alleged', thajt th^ proposed permissiojn 

would be abused, and that i?iuch more than 2Q,0(X) 

hhds would be sold to neutrals, T^hxs is^ very un- 

''.Jikely. Neutrals can now fiqd sugar in abundance' 

.ipjse^here^ without, bribing the Britiidi planter by 

, M3^ 
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extravagant prices; and the planter well knows^ 
that with fair prices, his property is in the best hand^ 
)vhen in Britain. There is no fea^, therefore, that 
fin honpst plantei* will exceed thfe prppcr liniits : ari^ 
^s to those who are otherwise, the §ame Act whicl^ 
permit^ this barter, should enable the feritish credi- 
tor to visit severely its abuse gji l^is disihonqiirabl^ 
debtor. :.' o 

It is time that the legislature of this country 
should turn their attention to the propriety of 
jpiiriendiBg the system of coloniallej-w. That systeni 
was established yrhqn.tbe colonies Were in their in^ 
fancy. We are now pretty well agreed, that to 
extend their cultivation would be the worst policy ; 
that our care should now be, liot to aid the farthei; 
growth of the plant, but to repress its luxuriance. 
The abolition of the slave-trade cpn^titutes a new 
epoch in colonial histqry, The tendency of this 
wise measure will be to restrain iniprovidenf specu^ 
lation ; to give security to the established planter, 
by fixing i^ore accur^^tely the value of cultivate^ 
property ; to introduce the habit of punctual pay- 
ments into a countiy where the delays! 6f paymeirt 
have hitherto been endless ; finally, it will in tim^ 
effect a radical change ii\ the character of AVest- 
Indiaplanters, by extinguishing that sanguine dis- 
position, which was equally adverse to their owi^ 
prosperity arid to that cif their connections at home* 
A state of things so different from the es^rly coftdi- 
tion of the colonies certainly requires an accompa- 
iiying change of legal regulation, A Committee of 
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Parliameat coiil4 not be expected to go ijato^ th^ 
tedious details to which so extensive a subject would 
give rise. A permanent Commissioii would be 
requisite^ and this CoimnissioQ should be composed 
of men who combine a practical kiio\yledge of the 
colonies wtdiL Hberal views of general policy. 

• However unpopular it may be^'in London^ to speak 
of peace at the present moment, it is a duty to com- 
bat even favourite opinions, if they appear to be 
jbundedia errpr. My arguments oii thi$ head pro-' 
ceed op the assumption that we may at present make 
peace on conditions equivalent to the highly honour? 
able terms offered to Lord Lauderdale, and which, it 
is confessed, in the late Declaration against Russia, 
we rejected on her account and not on our own* It 
is mere assertion to say, that Bonaparte, intoxicated 
with success, will not repeat these offers. We have 
nothing to do with his Continental successes ; over 
w he has gained no advantage : but it is with m 
that he must treat, and he has not even pretended 
that recent events gave him a right to lower his 
offers. These pflfers were^— the retention of Malta 
and the Gape, with the restitution of Hanover, on 
condition of our restoring Pondicherry and our 
West-India conquests. Sicily he wias ambitious to 
acquire ; but this wa^ a distinct consideration, as he 
offered fox it, by way pf equivalent, Pondicherry 

>nd Tobago to us, and the Balearic Islands to the 
Ring of Sicily. 

It is probable^ that ie^ amongst us would refuse 

■ m4 
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to c6nclude peace^ as &r as regards territorial ces^ 
sions^ on such conditions as these. Our objectiona 
to peace are of a different kind : they proceed fron^ 
a dread that our commerce with the Continent may 
be oppressed by Bonaparte^ and that the French 
may increase their marine to a dangeirona extent* 

Firsts as to impeding our conmierce with the Oon- 
tinent during peace. This is^ in all probability^ one 
of those gratuitpus suppositions4yhich jiave no ex-t 
istence but in our own imaginations. ' Wp havft the 
clearest evidenge^th^tI(onaparte is solicitous tomakq 
peace vitH u^, He knows, that while he is at war 
with Englanplji bis government cannot be thorovighly 
popular in Franpe. He knows^ that the French peo^ 
pie fUTQ sick of a y^^^i which> so far from gr<ittifying 
their national vfinityji 9^f^^ no pf ospect to them but 
disgrace and privation. Th^e: powerful ppn^idera- 
tions have made even his stubborn hea|t to bend^ 
and to yield, by the proffered cession ofMalta, the 
point of honour between the two countries. He 
well knows, |;hat t^e p^acp which he labours so 
much to obtain, woqjd be J?rpl>en by us, whenever 
he should take measures hostile tp our commerce 
Nay, bp has openly acknowledged tbat the rupture 
of 1803 was caused by the coipplaints of our mer- 
chaftts.f Js it pi:QbaJ)le, is jit conformable to^ com- 
mon sen^e, tb^-t, witb this Jcnp^wledgp, b^ wi^ 
¥(|inionly jhjrpw j^way wbaj be f.s %q golipjtwa .tp 
procure? 

* S«e> in ^e Kegotiation Papers^ till^jitrnd's Letters to Mr. i^x. 
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Some piersot)s vwy allege, witli a show of fi^ftoity, 
that his view is, first to obtain peace, and afterwanU 
to commence au insidious policy against our com*^ 
merce. This mighjt.be plausible, ^ere we weak 
enough to think of surrendering to him Malta and 
the Cape, as we did at Amiens. But by a peace on 
the terms offered to Jjotd Laudierdale, France could 
gain nothing which would enable her to do hereafter 
what she cannot do at present* AH that she asked 
was the . restoration of Pondieherry, and of our 
West-India conquests — conquests which very few 
junongst ourselves tfaiok it advisable to ir^tain. 

But it will be swd, that on occasion of the former 
peace, in 180d, Bonaparte attempted to exclude our 
commerce from the Continent. — Granted: but 
matters were then very different. We had not then 
taught him thaliWewere able to'iight France single- 
handed ; the battle of Trafalgar hadoiotbeen fought; 
he was inflated by sudden elevation, and still mcae 
by the low tone which we had held at Amiens. A-dd 
to these the provojcations and insults daily offered in 
our newspapers to a mind at that time 'doubly irrita- 
T)le from the recency of his usurpation and the inse- 
curity of his powej". How altered is the present 
fltate of things! He has fdt our strength as a 
nation, and will not lightly offend us; while the 
consolidation of his own government renders him 
companatAVely indifferent to the licence of our 
press. 

After the American war, a treaty of commerce 
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vrm coBcIaded t>etw€en France aad 'England, ^Kich 
Drag reputed very advantageous to bs« So comptf- 
cated, however, are the opemtions of commere^j 
that the terms apparently most favourable frequeirtly 
prove in fact the most pernicious. The best policy 
for any two governments, is simply to stipulate justice 
and protection for their respective subjects, without 
giving an artificial direction to their industry by 
particular regulations. Our trade inrith Americaji 
the most valuable of our foreign branches, does not 
certainly owe its prosperity to the provisions of 
treaties. In regard to the taxation of each other!i$ 
merchandize, the natural and just rule between any 
two countries is the observance of reciprocity. — 
Cap we doubt of Bonaparte's readiness to subscribe 
to these principles ? If we do doub.t it, let him be 
'Called on to state, before we even enter upoq nego^ 
tiatipnjf the general laws by which the commercial 
iiltercourse of Franpe and England wouid be regu-? 
lated in peace ; and if we receive an unfavourable 
or even an evasive answer, it will then be time tq 
pronounce peace imp^acticf^ble, an^ to prosecute 
war with double ardour*^ ' 

Next, as to the danger of Fn^ice fortnhig a large 
marine in peace* It is important to ob^rve,. that 
if this be an argument against peace, it will proba? 
biy exist as strongly after ten years more of war, a^ 

, at present; for nothing that we cai do in war isf 
likely to deprive France of the capacity of increase 
ing her marine in peace. It would be an argument 

-for perpetual war^ and accordingly it has bten a 
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jrtandiog topic with alarmists from the days of 
Jlioms XIV, Yet in every war since that period, a^ 
}n every ^rmer war, we have beaten the French at 
f ea. Is pur power abridged by late events ? No- : 
]but France, it will he said, has acquired a Jarge 
addition of sea-coast. Now, it has been stated in 
the precjeding pamphlet, th^t the onl^' part of her 
^cent acquisitions which pan train efficient seamen^ 
is Holland, and the short line of coa^t }>orderingon 
Westphalia. Are these so formidable a^ to make u$ 
afraid pf concluding peace? Or, rather, would not 
the correction of visible errors in the constitution of 
our njilitary force, mote th-an counterbalance this 
Recession of naval strength ' to France? Nay, Iq 
^rgue the point pn the mere matter of temtorial 
acqtiisition, how many more seamen are not we 
likely to have now than before the French revolu-* 
tion'?— -We, who have doubled our yearly importa- 
tions from the West Indies, and have cpnquered all 
India ! Besides, the test of all nurseries for our 
seamen is the inexhaustible fishery on our own 
coasts. It has been declared before a Committee 
pf the House of Commons, that f' e^t a peace we 
should be the first fishermen in the wdrld,- Could 
the skill of man have devised a more effectual bul- 
wark against a foreign enemy, than a judicious im- 
provement of those riches which Providence has 
scattered from the northern to the southern extre- 
. mity of our islands? Multiply your fisherman in all 
directions, and you will find them a present aid in 
time of danger. Their business leads them neither 
|;(\the East nor to the West ; their permanent station 
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lies in the Jteeth pf invasion ; they are always dis* 
ppsable : and. whether you incorporate them with 
ypur navy, or employ thei^i separately along the 
coast, you will find them an ^cient baiTier against , 
the enemy. 

But, had the french mi^riae gained twice as macli 
in neVr resources as it has done, the auspicipus dis- 
covery of the method of breaking their lin^, and 
forcing them to fight ,us whenever we meet theni^ 
would more than compensate these advantages. It 
is altogether owing to this most fortunate discovery, 
that our naval battles are now of so dijSerenta,sta^lp 
from those of former wfirs. Without tljis manoeu- 
vre, th^ French ivpuld hs^ve escaped Lord Howe on 
the Ut June, the Spaniards might have eluded Lord 
St. V^incent, the Dutch ^auld have sailed intq the 
Texel on the Hth October, and without it^ Ville- 
neuve mighjt, if he had chosen, have fled from 
Lord Nebon. Even in the lesser engagement, 
under Sir IjLichard Strachan, it was the application 
of this formidabljfe discovery which forced four 
Prench ships to fight aqtagonists against whom they 
had no hope$ of success. This manoeuvre is of 
th^t open and diredt kind which suits our national 
character; it admits of no chicane : it opposes man 
to man, a mode of combat in which, whether on 
sea or on shore, at Maida a^ at Trafalgar, we have 
always beaten the French, With good ships, \t is 
almost always practicable, and in our hani}^ ^t has 
never ypt faile^ to be decisive. 
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Peate, so far firom weakening our coirtroul over 
die restless amtbition of Bonaparte, would effectuaUy 
increase it« At present, France is so coitipletely 
stripped of ships and trade, that we can find littlie 
more to take, Bonaparte proceeds in his aggres* 
sions on the Continent, because he thinks that the 
greatest provocation can scarcely make our hostility 
worse. than it is ; but let hiiti repossess St. Domingo, 
let France have several millions of property on the 
ocean, let a large proportion of Bonaparte's reve- 
nue depend on the produce of his customs, and he 
will pause long before he commits any act calculated 
to draw down the vengeance of our navy. 

It is a common,' or rather an almost universal 
opinion in this country, that he has vo^ed our ruin, 
and will unceasingly pursue it. It is very natural 
fi» u$ to think in that way of so furious an adver- 
sary ; but a ckim spectator would pronounce that 
the very excess of his fury was an argument against 
its duration. Be assured, the intemperate rage, the 
mngovernable passion of a Bonapafte is less dan- 
gerous, in a political view, than the unrelenting 
dissimulation of a Philip II. Read the official 
papers of Lord Whitworth's and Lord Lauderdale's 
negotiations, and you will see that this man, whom 
we imagine to be at all times a consummate hypo* 
crite, falls into the same unguairded effusions as 
othfer passionate menj^and that he is often forced. to 
undergo the mortification of renouncing what in'^a 
momentary paroxysm he had threatened. It would 
be easy to show, that he has the strongest re^fson to 
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covet our approbatibh ; tut the. truth is, tliat faiif 
aversion or his favour is df little coodequence to a 
country which would disdain his aHiano^^ and cati 
punish his hatred, whenever it assumes the aspect 
of hostility; 

While we are treating of the arrogance of Bona^ 
parte, it may be well to ren^ember, that there, hai^ 
frequently been no small dfegree of Jiuuteur on ouf 
iside. If, for instance, we .turn to the Negotiation 
Papers of Lord Lauderdale^ we shall find, that 
while Bonaparte was alternately submidsive and 
passionate, pur uniform tone was that of loftiness 
and defiance. Read his Lordship's two letters, of 
the 26th Siej)tember, the latter of which concluded 
Iwrvth his telling the French minister, " that as long 
as he remained at Paris, he never w6uld r^u&sip ut 
him. Now had a French ambassador in London 
presumed to adopt a disdainful style to a British 
minister, wbuld it not have sufficed .to put an end 
to the negotiation ? Would not the nation have de-i 
manded an immediate apology ; qr have insi^tedy 
that -before the treaty could proceed, the offending 
envoy should be replaced by a more acecmmiodating 
successor? 

I am unwilling to dwell dn the late meetings to' 
petition for peace ; a5, however advantageous I,coi>- 
sider peace^ it is no part of my argument to urge its 
conclusion' on the plea of necessity. 

The advocates for war may hi divided iixto two 
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eiftsses : tko^e who gain by the war, and those who^ 
without «Miy personal advantage, are afraid of the 
eotisieqaeac?A of peace* To the former, it wonld b^ 
idle to address any iirgumcnts : to the latter, I woul4 
recommend an attentive perusal both of the papers 
relative to Lord LauderdsJe^s negotiatioiii ai^d of 
Mn Pitt's .speech (3d November^ 1801) on the 
treaty of Amiens*. 

If, by continuing the war, we aim Ht irritating 
Bonaparte, we shall succeed — the display of en- 
mity wounds a temper like his to the quick. But 
if we flatter onrselvcs, that by war we are likely to 
istjop his cticroachments, or to abridge the power of 
France^ we are mistaken. For instance, if he 
^eans to. dismember Turkey, what obstacles can we 
oppose, to it by war, now that $\\ Europe is against 
lis? But were he at peace with us> he would feeV 
fits he did duridg last peace, and as he told Lord 
Whit worthy (on the 18th February, 1803) that, 
*' however much he might covet Egypt> his besf 
-policy would be to forbear the attempt, as it might 
lead to a warj by which, he would Ipse more than he 
would galn/V , 

The mere evfeiit of peace with France would at 
once put an end to our diiFerences with othercoun- 
liies, as the causes of these differenaes exist onJ^ 
during war^ Our grand subjects of dispute with 
America are the questions of search and of inter- 
course, during war, with the enemy's colonies. 
With Rassifi, the bone of cont enti ' oa b about the 
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Cfxtent to^v^ich ti^utral^ tri^y iWfulfy ti^ wi«il 
belligerents. ' Now ' all these points^ )vtii<^^ if thif 
>if^t with FMnde coTitmfies, thFeaWn to spread '&ir • 
tfnd wide the scene of Mdodshed^ will fall to th6 
ground, wit^hout even the formality' 6f a Jetter or d 
<Jo»ferfen6ey whejje Ver Britain £knd France^ lay down 
theif&tms.' -The eanse of oiir^qnaYrelwitbiKtwsiat 
once removed, is it likely tjiat she vrfll-cultivete rf 
connection with France/ her naturalenemy, or with 
Sritain/ heir riaturaPalJy f ■ *' * \ * ^^, 

- ^^o;conQlude-^If tiohaparte rfefii^e t^ stipiilafe 
that our iritei^c^urse with the Continent ^^ll be uiii 
restrSliii^dj thfere is to end ^f treaHfig; But' if he 
distinctly adniit this iiAportatnt corifditi^n ;' . if hfe 
again acknowledge, as be ha^ already done, Ottt 
right 16 iuterfeie in dQntin^tal affairs* ("^ith It 
•mutuai cohipao^f Wabfetain ftom encroafcHnient'^Ofla 
^othev'Stat^sj ; ^li<3tif-h)g ofFej- us, on the s^drex)f terri- 
'torikl possessko;i,4h«is4mte terrfts^hich be offered. tt]t , 
"Lord Laudqrdfiik ^ we iieed nc^t fear to conckrde peac^* 
jJor need^ we;, anpi-ehei^d tlVat our commercial pr0-^ 
gress, (k>ibpared\o tlfat of Eratice, m\^ be yjther- 
wise than it always has been, namely,'k demonstrst* 
tion of the stiperiority of a country possessing 
frecfdomjiwdustrjif,' and capital^ 6ver ajotmntry Writh . 
•little capital^ vritb no fixed habits bf'iidu^iy^ artd 
doomed to be governed by a succession bfxfesy^otat. 

f , > «'l*alleyranfl*« Letter oF Sd Jane, tOdfi^ * ' '" ' 
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C. Spilsbury, Printer, Aagei-Cpurt, SmAvkill. 
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